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Our Message 


To magazine is designed to bring to all who may read 


its pages the message of the soul. The message is, 

man is more than an animal in drapings of cloth— 

he is divine, though his divinity be masked by, and 
hidden in, the coils of flesh. Man is no accident of birth nor 
plaything of fate. He isa POWER, the creator and destroyer 
of fate. Through the power within he will overcome in- 
dolence, outgrow ignorance, and enter the realm of wisdom. 
There he will feel a love for all that lives. He will be an 
everlasting power for good. 

A bold message this. To some it will seem out of place in 
this busy world of change, confusion, vicissitudes, uncertainty. 
Yet we believe it is true, and by the power of truth it will live. 

In the future philosophy will be more than mental gym- 
nastics, science will outgrow materialism, and religion will 
become unsectarian. In the future man will act justly and 
will love his brother as himself, not because he longs for re- 
ward, or fears hell fire, or the laws of man; but because he will 
know that he is a part of his fellow, that he and his fellow are 
parts of a whole, and that whole is the One—that he cannot 
hurt another without hurting himself. 

In the struggle for worldly existence men trample on each 
other in their efforts to attain success. Having reached it at 
the cost of suffering and misery, they remain unsatisfied. 
Seeking an ideal, they chase a shadowy torm. In their grasp, 
it vanishes. 

Selfishness and ignorance make of life a vivid nightmare 
and of earth a seething hell. The wail of pain mingles with 
the laughter of the gay. Fits of joy are followed by spasms of 
distress. Man embraces and clings closer to the cause of his 
sorrows, even while held down by them. Disease, the emis- 
sary of death, strikes at his vitals. Then is heard the message 
of the soul. This message is of strength, of love, of peace. 
This is the message we would bring: the STRENGTH to 
free the mind from ignorance, prejudice, and deceit; the 
COURAGE to seek the truth in every form; the LOVE to 
bear each other’s burdens: the PEACE that comes to a freed 
mind, an OPENED HEART, and CONSCIOUSNESS 
through an undying life. 

Let all who receive THE WORD pass on this message. 

THE WORD. 
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When ma has passed through mahat, ma will still be ma; but ma will be united 


with mahat, and be a mahat-ma. —The Zodiac. 
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ADEPTS, MASTERS AND MAHATMAS. 
(Continued from vol. 9, page 331.) 


UTY means more to adepts, masters and mahatmas than 
to ordinary mortals. Man’s duty is important to him 
in proportion as he is sensible of his responsibilities to 
himself, to his family, his country, his humanity, to 

nature and to the divine principle in nature. These duties he 
performs or fails to perform in the short span of one life. The 
duties of adepts, masters and mahatmas lie in similar fields, but 
they see more than the mortal sees. Instead of being limited 
to mortal vision theirs is extended, according to their degree and 
attainment, up to an age of the world. The circle of duties of 
in adept includes the earth, and the elements and forces which 
surround and move through it, and which are the immediate 
causes of all physical changes and phenomena. The adept knows 
and deals with and wields forees and elements invisible to man. 
Like as the potter moulds his clay, so the adept shapes his 
material according to the purpose in view. His duties lie in 
producing phenomena, often strange to the senses of man, and in 
relating the material of the invisible world in which he lives 
and acts consciously, to the visible physical world of men. He 
needs and uses his physical body for his further development 
and in order to relate the invisible to the visible world. 

The duties of adepts have caused some to be known to the 
world as magicians, though not all known as magicians are 
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adepts. An adept renders service to the world at certain periods. 
Then he produces certain phenomena which are considered to 
be miracles by the ignorant and which the learned with limited 
vision declare impossible or impostures. An adept magician is 
one who produces phenomena according to natural laws unknown 
to the learned of the period. He may summon into visibility the 
presence of beings ordinarily invisible; he may command these 
presences to perform strange feats; he may cause storms to 
appear or disappear; he may bring about or quell conflagrations 
and floods, or bring about any natural phenomenon; he may 
levitate physical objects, produce music in the air without instru- 
ments, cause physical objects of little or great value to be pre- 
cipitated from the air; he may cause the lame to walk; he may 
heal the sick or make the blind see, by speaking a few words or 
by the touch of his hand. 

The adept magician renders service to the world when he 
does any of these phenomena, for the purpose of helping humau- 
ity and according to the law as directed by orders of intelligences 
higher than himself. But if he should produce phenomena from 
the sense of glorying in his power, from self-admiration and 
pride, or from any selfish motive, he will inevitably be punished 
by losing the power he has, incurring the censure of the higher 
orders of intelligence who act with the law, and a continuance 
of his actions will end in his ruin. Legend and ancient history 
give numerous examples of adept magicians. 

What in one age seems improbable or impossible, becomes in 
a succeeding age natural and commonplace. To talk with a 
friend one mile or one thousand miles distant, would have been 
considered impossible one hundred years ago. The person claim- 
ing that such a thing was possible would have been considered 
a charlatan. It is now done daily. ‘To illuminate a house by 
touching an electric button would then have been considered a 
magical performance. It excites little wonder to-day. If any 
one, twenty years ago, had said that it was possible to send 
wireless messages round the world he would have been consid- 
ered as self-deceived or as a deliberate trickster who desired to 
attract attention. Since the telephone, electricity, and the Hertz- 
lan waves have been brought into common use, people to whom 
they were once wonders now regard them in a matter of fact 
way, and young people brought up to their use regard them with 
as little wonder as they do the growing of plants, the running 
of motor cars, the phenomena of sound or the mystery of light. 
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The adept magician works according to laws of the invisible 
world and produces results as certainly and definitely as the 
modern scientist who works according to known laws governing 
the physical world. It is no more difficult for an adept magician 
to precipitate a precious stone or other objects from the air, 
or to raise his body and be suspended in mid air, than it is for @ 
chemist to precipitate oxygen and hydrogen as water by an 
electric spark, or to raise weights from the ground by the use 
of the magnet. The chemist precipitates the water by his knowl- 
edge of the elements, the electric spark unites them in certain 
proportions. The adept magician precipitates any object by 
knowledge of the constituents of the object in certain propor- 
tions, and by his ability to direct these constituents into the 
form held in his mind. The elements or constituents of all things 
which appear physically are held suspended in the atmosphere 
of the earth. The chemist or physicist may precipitate some 
of these into form by the means at hand and according to physi- 
eal laws and by physical means. The adept magician is able 
to produce similar results without the limited physical means 
at the service of the physicist. The physicist uses a magnet to 
lift an iron bar. The adept magician uses a magnet which is 
not physical to lift his physical body, but his magnet is none the 
less a magnet. His magnet is his own invisible form body, 
which is the center of gravity for his physical body, and as 
his invisible body rises it acts as a magnet for his physical 
body which follows it. When the laws of the invisible world 
are understood they are no more and no less wonderful than 
the laws which govern the physical world and its phenomena. 

Adepts may also take part in wars and in deciding the balance 
of power between nations, or they may appear as poets to appeal 
to the sentiments of mankind and to show through poetry the 
way nature works in her kingdoms and with the children of men. 
An adept may appear as a statesman endeavoring to shape the 
policy of a nation according to just laws in so far as the desires 
of the people will respond to such advices. In such duties as 
the adept assumes and whereby he takes part immediately in 
the affairs of mankind, he is working under the direction of 
masters who are wiser than he; he is the link between mankind 
and them; of course he is not known to be an adept, nor of any 
other order of men than those among whom he moves. 

One who claims adeptship, whether by this or any like 
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term, is either self-deceived or an impostor; or else, if he be 
an adept and makes the claim, he is either at onee taken from 
his post or loses his caste and power and is no longer under 
the guidance of those masters who act according to just laws 
and for the good of the people. Initiation into any order higher 
than that of ordinary mankind prohibits such announcement by 
the one initiated. His claims become louder as his powers be- 
come weaker. 

Masters do not come among men in their physical bodies as 
frequently as do adepts. Whereas the adept reaches and deals 
with men through his desires—his desires being of the physical 
world, it is necessary to contact men through the physical,— 
a master deals with men through his thoughts and according 
to his mental capacity and power, and it is therefore seldom 
necessary for a master to be among men in his physical body. 
The duties of a master as related to mankind are with the 
active mind of man. The mind of man acts on the plane of 
leo-sagittary (Q—JZ), which is his mental world, and between 
virgo-scorplo (my—m) and libra (+), which are the form- 
desire and the physical worlds below, and cancer-capricorn 
(05—V§), which is the spiritual world above. The mind of 
man is attracted by the psychie and the physical worlds below 
and the spiritual world above or around. When an individual 
or a race is ready to receive instruction from a master or mas- 
ters, the thoughts of the individual or race appear in the mental 
world, and according to the nature of the thoughts of such minds 
they receive instruction from a master. The minds receiving 
such instruction are at first not aware of the existence of mas- 
ters, nor are they aware of receiving any instruction from any 
other order of beings or from any world except the world of 
the senses to which they are accustomed. A master holds out 
an ideal or ideals to an individual or a race and assists them in 
their mental operations in approaching or attaining their 
ideals, much the same as a teacher in a school sets examples 
and gives lessons to the scholars. and then aids the scholars in 
learning their lessons and in proving their examples. Masters 
encourage the efforts of an individual or the race in approach- 
ing their ideals, as good teachers encourage their scholars with 
the lessons. Masters do not force or carry the mind through 
the mental world, they show the way according to the capacity 
of the mind and its ability to travel. No master or set of 
masters would compel an individual or a race to continue his 
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or its mental efforts if the individual or race did not choose 
to and would not go on with his or its efforts. When men 
choose to think and improve their minds, then they are assisted 
in their endeavors by masters according to the nature of their 
desires and aspirations. 

The mind works its way through the mental world by its 
power to think. All minds capable of thinking enter the mental 
world and there learn as naturally and as orderly as the chil- 
dren of men enter and learn in the schools of men. As children 
are graded in their schools according to their mental fitness, so 
the minds of men are graded in the schools of the mental world 
according to their fitness. The schools of the mental world are 
conducted according to a just system of learning which is older 
than the world. The instruction in the schools of men will 
become similar to that of the schools of the mental world in 
proportion as the minds of men choose and act according to the 
just laws which prevail in the mental world. 

Masters teach individuals and mankind as a whole through 
their thoughts and ideals in the particular grades of the mental 
world. Mankind is always being thus taught. The masters 
encourage and lead the races of mankind on and on, from one 
moral attainment to another through all stages and degrees of 
human progression, even though mankind be unconscious of 
the source from which it gets its inspiration to rise to higher 
levels. By one not limited, cramped and shut in by his range 
of vision in the span of one sensuous mortal life, it need not 
be considered strange that there should be schools in the mental 
world, nor that there should be masters, teachers, in the mental 
world, as there are human teachers in the schools of men. 
The mind is the teacher in the schools of men as it-.is in the 
schools of the mental world. Neither in the schools of men 
nor in the schools of the mental world can the teacher, the mind, 
be seen. Men learn and are educated concerning the things of 
the world of men in so far as the minds of men are capable of 
imparting information. No teacher in the schools of men can 
teach men the abstract problems of the mental world. These 
problems have to be battled with and mastered by the efforts 
of the individual minds. The problems of right and wrong, 
of human weal and woe, of misery and happiness, are worked 
out by the individual through his experience and efforts to un- 
derstand and deal with these problems. A master is always 
ready to teach whenever men are ready to learn. In this way, 
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in the mental world, mankind receives indirect teaching from 
the masters. Direct teaching from a master, as between teacher 
and pupil, is given when man has proven himself worthy to 
receive direct instruction. 

A mahatma’s duty to man is to bring him to an actual 
knowledge of what he, man, is as a spiritual beimg. Man rep- 
resents an idea, a mahatma brings man to knowledge of the idea. 
Ideals are shown to men by masters who point the way to the 
ultimate idea from which ideals come. Mahatmas live in the 
spiritual world (o¢65—V§) and give the laws by which masters act. 
They are present at all times in the world but not in their 
physical bodies, therefore the world cannot know them. 

Adepts, like men, have their likes and dislikes, because they 
work with desires and forms. An adept likes those who are 
of his kind and may dislike those who are opposed to him. His 
kind are those with whom he works. Those who are opposed 
to him are those of aims and desires other than his own, and 
who attempt to thwart him in his work. All adepts have their 
likes, but not all have dislikes. Those who have dislikes are 
adepts who seek power for themselves and who endeavor to 
subject others to their will. Adepts with good intent toward 
humanity have no dislikes for men. Masters are above dislikes, 
though they have their preferences. Their preferences are, like 
those of the adept, for those of their kind and for that for which 
they are working. A mahatma has no likes or dislikes. 

The question of food, eating and drinking, has greatly 
troubled the minds of those who are striving for psychic facul- 
ties and alleged spiritual attainments. Food is a subject which 
should and does concern humanity. Food is of many kinds. 
Food is the material used in the building up and continuance of 
every kind of body. Food is a most important and difficult 
matter for humanity to agree upon, but there is no difficulty 
for the adept, master or mahatma in selecting and taking their 
nourishment. 

Kach kingdom of nature uses as food the one or more below 
it, and is itself as food to the kingdom above it. The elements 
are the food or material of which the earth is composed. The 
earth is the gross food from which plants are formed and grow. 
Plants are the material used as food for the building of an 
animal body. Animals, plants, earth and elements are all used 
as foods in the structure of the human body. The human body is 
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that on which desire feeds and fattens. Desire is the material 
which is transformed into thought. Thought is food for the 
mind. Mind is the matter which makes the immortal individual- 
ity or perfect mind. 

The adepts selects the food which will give him a strong 
and healthy physical body. The kind of food which he selects 
for his physical body is largely determined by the conditions 
in which, or the people among whom, he is to work. He may 
eat meats and fruits, and vegetables and nuts and eggs and 
drink milk or water or the beverages of the time. He may eat 
or drink of each exclusively or partake of them all; but whatever 
foods he selects for his physical body will not be selected be- 
cause of some fad but because he finds such food necessary for 
his physical body, through which he is to work. His physical 
body itself is really the food or material which he as an adept 
uses for the strengthening of himself as a desire form body. 
As his physical body is built from the essence of the foods 
which are taken into it, so he uses as food for his desire body 
the essences of his physical body. The food of an adept, as 
such, is not taken by eating and drinking, as the physical body 
takes its food. Instead of eating and drinking the adept renews, 
strengthens or continues himself as an adept by extracting or 
transforming the essences of his physical body into a magnetic 
body for himself as an adept. 

The food of a master is not the food on which the physical 
body of a master subsists. The food of the physical body of a 
master is less earthy than the food of the physical body of an 
adept. A master sees that his physical body partakes of such 
food as is necessary for the maintenance of its health and sound- 
ness, though under certain conditions a master may sustain 
his physical body by the drinking of water and the breathing - 
of pure air. A master uses his physical body for a bigher pur- 
pose than does an adept. The body of the adept is his desire 
form, which is a magnetic body. The body of a master is his 
thought form, which is composed of pure life. A master does 
not transform or transfer the essences of the physical into the 
astral or desire body; a master transmutes desire into thought. 
A master raises the lower into higher desires and transmutes 
the desires, which are as food for thought. These thoughts are 
in turn the food or material of which the master or mental body 
is fashioned. A master, as such, does not eat and drink in order 
to persist, though he grows in power from or by thought. 
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The physical body of a mahatma requires less gross or 
earthy food than that of a master or an adept. The physical 
body of a mahatma does not depend for its continuance on 
solid foods. The food most necessary is the breathing of pure 
air. That is not the air breathed in by the physical man; it is 
the breath of life, which is the life of all bodies and which the 
physical body of the mahatma learns to breathe in and assimilate. 
The physical body of an adept is not able to make use of this 
breath of life which, even if breathed in, could not be held by 
the physical body. The physical body of a mahatma is of a 
higher order. Its nervous organization is magnetically balanced 
and capable of responding to and holding the electric current of 
life as it is breathed into the physical body of a mahatma. But 
the food for the mahatma, as such, is knowledge, which 1s 
spiritual. 

Adepts, masters er mahatmas, as such, do not need physical 
clothes. Each body is the garment worn by the inner body, 
as clothes are garments for the physical body. The physical 
garments worn by their physical bodies are selected and used 
with respect to time, place and temperature and prevailing 
customs of the people among whom adepts, masters or mahatmas 
may move. Garments made of linen or wool or silk or fibres 
are worn according to the climate in which they are; skins 
of animals are also worn. In preparing the garment, a material 
is used which will afford protection for the body against the 
cold or heat or magnetic influence, or which will attract these 
influences. So the skin of an animal may protect the physical 
body from injurious magnetic influences from the earth. Silk 
will protect the body from electrical disturbances. Wool will 
attract some of the sun’s rays in cold climates and conserve the 
heat of the body. Linen will reflect the heat of the sun and 
keep the body cool. Adepts, masters and mahatmas do not 
concern themselves about the clothing of their physical bodies 
as do the people of polite society and of refined tastes. Fashions 
in dress do not fill the minds of adepts, masters and mahatmas 
as they fill the minds of society people. The greater the intelli- 
gence, the more simple and plain his dress, if he selects it with 
respect to himself, though he will choose a costume suited to the 
people among whom he moves. <A covering for the head, a gar- 


ment for the body and protection for the feet, are all that he 
needs. 
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Amusements are arranged to attract and please the minds of 
children or give relaxation to those who have mental worry or 
overwork. Adepts, masters and mahatmas have no amusements 
though they have their recreation and pleasure. Recreation 1s 
given to their physical bodies, such as walking, climbing, or 
such gentle exercise as will keep the limbs and muscles of the 
physical body in condition. Their pleasure is in their work. 
The pleasure of an adept lies in seeing success attend his efforts 
to wield and mould the elements and the results attending what 
he does. A master’s pleasure is found in seeing the improve- 
ment in the minds of men, in assisting them and in showing 
them how to control and direct their thoughts. The pleasure 
—if it can be called pleasure—of a mahatma is in his knowledge 
and power and seeing that law prevails. 

All physical bodies, even those of adepts, masters and ma- 
hatmas, require sleep. No physical body of whatever kind or 
grade can exist without sleep. The time selected for sleep 
depends on the prevalence of the electric and magnetic currents 
of day and night, and of the breathing of the earth. The earth 
breathes in when the positive influence of the sun prevails; it 
breathes out when the positive influence from the moon prevails. 
The body is awake at the time when the positive electric in- 
fluences of the sun are strongest. Sleep gives the best results 
to the body when the positive magnetic influence of the moon 
prevails. The positive electric influence of the sun is strongest 
when it crosses the meridian and at sunrise. The positive mag- 
netic influence of the moon increases in strength from dark 
until after midnight. Sleep gives the time needed to remove 
the waste of the body and to repair the damage done by the 
work of the day. The sun sends currents of the electric force 
of life into the body. The moon sends streams of the magnetic 
force into the body. The electric influence from the sun is the 
life of the body. The magnetic influence from the moon forms 
the vehicle which holds and stores up the life from the sun. 
The invisible form body of man corresponds to and is of the 
nature of the magnetism from the moon. The influence from 
the sun is that which pulses through and keeps the body alive. 
As the life from the sun pours into the body it beats up against 
the invisible magnetic form body of the physical, and if this 
life current is kept up continuously it will break down and 
destroy the magnetic form body. While the mind is connected 
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with and acts consciously through the physical body it attracts 
the solar life current to the body and prevents the lunar mag- 
netic influence from acting naturally. Sleep is the withdrawal 
of the mind from the body and the turning on of the magnetic 
influence. 

Adepts, masters and mahatmas know at what times of day 
or night it is best for their physical bodies to work and at what 
times to have rest. They can withdraw from the physical body 
at will, can prevent injurious influences from affecting it, and 
allow the magnetic influence to remove all wastes and repair 
all damages. Their physical bodies can have greater benefits 
in less time from sleep than those of ordinary men, because of 
their knowledge of the prevailing influences and of bodily needs. 

The adept as such, apart from his physical body, does not 
require sleep in the sense in which the physical body does; 
nor is he unconscious during sleep, though there are periods 
when he rests and renews himself, which are analogous to sleep. 
Aside from his physical body, a master does not sleep in the 
sense of becoming unconscious. A master is conscious through- 
out an incarnation. But there is a period at the commencement 
of his incarnation when he passes into a state similar to that of 
dream, until he awakes as the master in his physical body. A 
mahatma is immortally conscious; that is to say, he maintains 
a continuous conscious existence through all changes and con- 
ditions throughout the entire period of evolution in which he 
acts, until he should some time decide to pass, or should at the 
end of the evolution pass, into that state known as nirvana. 


To be continued. 





There is one mind common to all individual men. Every man 
is an inlet to the same and to all of the same. He that is once 
admitted to the right of reason is made a freeman of the whole 
estate. What Plato has thought, he may think; what a saint has 
felt, he may feel; what at any time has befallen any man, he ean 
understand. Who hath access to this universal mind is a party 
to all that is or can be done, for this is the only and sovereign 
agent. 

—Kmerson, History. 
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THE CHRIST OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


By James L. Macspetu Bain. 


of the Great Love’s Song’’ (p. 63) are these words: 

‘“‘They are sung for the comfort of the little ones to 

the Spirit of the Great Love Whom we in Christendom 
name the Christ, but Who is named by other names among other 
peoples; Who is the true Genius or Excellency of the human 
soul; Who is the Best of our Ideal in all that to us is true and 
good and beautiful in art or science or any work of the human 
body or soul or mind; Who is the creative principle therein; and 
Whose is the power of the whole system of our universe even in 
the realms of the mineral, vegetable, and animal as truly as in 
those of the soul and the spirit of mankind.’’ 

The word ‘‘Christos’’ (anointed) implies election or choice 
because of supreme excellency. 

And in as much as the word is sweet-sounding both in itself 
and to the ears of those who have been born into its music, also 
of great power, ancient, and so generally used in its equivalents 
among the most advanced of Ayran peoples, as, e. g., in Krishna 
to the Hindu and as Kraosha to the ancient Persian, that it has 
undoubtedly become consecrated by use into a great service of 
blessing, I use it both as the Christos and as the Christ, this 
distinction being only nominal, and serving only to present the 
Holy One of our blessedness under the double aspect of mani- 
festation as the macrocosmic, transcendent, Great Christos of 
our spiritual universe, and as the microcosmic, immanent, inborn 
or little Christ of the human soul. 

For there is verily a power of blessing in the name, a very 
charm of life in its utterance, as may be proved by the soothing 
or controlling its freanent silent repetition brings; and we know 
that very wonderful works of healing, whether it be of obsession 
or of ordinary disease, can be accomplished by the use of the 
holy name. 


Pp REPARATORY to the hymns to the Christ in ‘‘ Breaths 
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But be it noted that in order to this use it must be a very 
word of power in the soul of the healer. To use it as a merely 
magical word would be only to make of your attempt a foolish- 
ness and of yourself a derision even to the obsessing entity. 
It must be felt to be a name of the Holy Spirit in Whom work 
all the healing powers of our nature for the blessing of man or 
beast or plant. 

Now the Christos is the Great Love, and the Great Love 
is the Christos; and it matters not whether we speak of the Holy 
One of blessing as the Christos or as the Great Love, inasmuch 
as our Holy One virtually transcends all our ideas of personality. 

Long have I sought for a word whereby best to name our 
Holy One, and no better word have I found in our feeble tongue 
than that of the Great Love, for in the realization of the Great 
Love we realize all that is of good in the human ideal. 

For where the Great Love is there is the wisdom and the 
power. And the Christos reveals Itself to every mind according 
to the degree of that mind’s unfoldment. 

To the child mind the Holy One can reveal Itself as a child, 
and can speak the word of truth in the tongue of the kinder- 
garten. 

Thus the ‘‘Gentle Jesus’’ of our childhood’s hymn was the 
very word for us then. And in this degree of spiritual unfold- 
ment rite and symbol] have their use. 

But to those who are no longer children in mind, and to 
whom kindergarten symbolism no longer speaks, the Christos 
ean reveal itself in a way that will satisfy the demands of their 
stronger intelligence. 

Thus will the Holy One continue to bless them while in no 
way calling for the sacrifice, or violating the laws, of their pure 
reason, but even in the fulfilling of these very laws will it bless 
them. 

And so I use the word ‘‘Christ’’ because I know of no 
better term to express the best or the highest that I can conceive 
as the illuminating Divinity of our human genius, and because 
it is the word of power to my soul. But if in the name of Jesus 
Christ (or in any other holy name) you find your full realization 
of the divine power in mankind, then let the use of that name 
serve you, as indeed it well may. 

Many good souls do I know who cannot hear this sacred 
name but with a certain repugnance. Nor can we wonder at 
them when we think of all the evil whereby the human kind has 
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been tormented in this holy name. But none the less the name 
belongs to these pure ones, and not to those who have falsely 
appropriated and wrongfully used it. 

For the soul whose life is only Love the Christ is a word of 
realization of all that is sweetest and best in its Ideal, as it brings 
into the degree of human apprehension something of the sub- 
stance of what in Itself is necessarily hid from and utterly 
incomprehensible to us. 

Need I say that I approach this, the highest and most 
momentous theme of contemplation for the human soul, in the 
spirit of the deepest reverence. Indeed, when of late years I 
have felt constrained to speak of it before the public, I have 
hardly been able to do so lest any unwarranted word or any 
imperfectly uttered idea might convey a false impression to the 
sensitive human soul of this, to her, the greatest truth she may 
receive. 

But there are times of clear-seeing, feeling, or perceiving 
of holy Truth; and we know when these times are. They can 
only be when all is quiet in the soul, and when the voice of God 
alone speaks there. 

And when these times of clear-seeing, or feeling, or perceiv- 
ing of Truth have come, I am satisfied that what is then given 
is of God, is as pure light as can shine through my soul, and can 
be safely given to my fellows as a word of living doctrine. 

And it is only beeause, through many years of the deepest 
and sweetest and most enriching experiences of these holy in- 
tuitions through my soul when in truth she is at her best of 
power to receive, note, and communicate faithfully to my mind 
of the word of the pure Spirit, I have been assured and reassured 
to the fullest satisfaction of my quietest and keenest judgment 
that a deep truth, unuterably precious to the human mind has 
been so well proved to me, and so brought into my realization 
that I cannot but give it as my best gift unto her whom I would 
serve well, that I now venture to utter a little of what I feel 
to be of the Truth on this great and holy doctrine. 

For there is only one way of receiving of the pure doctrine 
of the Christhood, and that is by learning only from the holy 
or Christ-Spirit as it speaks in and through the new or clean 
soul. And they who have ears to hear will hear the Word of 
living knowledge Who is even now, as of old, speaking in the 
soul of the race. 


But be it noted that the present-day utterance of the Word 
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is not dependent on the authority of any records of past utter- 
ances, though it gladly joins hands with them in the good fellow- 
ship of succession so far as the love of and loyalty to the fuller 
light will permit. And even as the son though independent of 
the father yet joys in the succession, so do we joy in our goodly 
heritage of past illuminations, gratefully recognizing all we owe 
to them. Yet is the needful illumination ever in the present; and 
in the present day we must look for it if we would find it. For 
it is the same Word who speaks yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
And the soul of man is the book of God, and there we must seek 
the Word, and not in any ancient manuscript. Therefore we 
need not to build, and we shall not build our doctrine on any 
records of the alleged utterances of any master-builder, if in 
very truth we can hear the Word speaking in our soul. This 
I can well say, for my love and reverence of our scriptures | 
have often made known (‘‘Song of the Cross,’’ ch. III.). I ask 
my spiritual reader if it is not out of the blind and truly mate- 
rialistic attitude of the many exegesists of the past, and their 
slavish bondage to the letter or story of events that have arisen 
the manifold controversies with their attendant woes unutterable. 

But if we abide by the mystical interpretation, and be guided 
by the light of the Holy Spirit in the new or clean soul, we shall 
never go astray. 

True, the doctrine of the Christ implied in these intuitions 
differs vastly from the so-called evangelical doctrine of the 
churches, yet it is the ancient, the classic, the truly catholic and 
evangelical. 

And not only must it appeal to and satisfy the intelligent 
and spiritual mind of our day, but it is strictly in accord with 
the profoundest utterances of our Scriptures on the great theme. 

And even as an expression of the great human soul it is not 
new. For it is indeed the mystic doctrine, and has had its 
prophet, uttering it according to his individual light, in every 
illumined soul who has been used to speak the living Word, 
whatever may have been the tongue in which he spoke. Our 
Old Testament, in its many expressions of the divine Compassion 
who loves to pass by transgression, caring only for the oblation 
of a broken and contrite heart, is replete with the beauty of this 
Great Love who loveth all. Indeed there is a grandeur of the 
Christ ideal in these ancient inspirations unsurpassed in any 
Scriptures I know. 


Nor will the truly spiritual soul of any Christian, however 
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unlettered he may be, be hurt by any word of this doctrine. It 
will only be blessed by it. This I do most solemnly vouch for, 
because I know that in these intuitions are latent the elements 
of the food of the spiritual soul. Yet are they potent in the 
same degree with the elements of death to the old selfhood or 
earthly soul who would receive them. 

And if there is anything, dear reader, in your soul that 1s 
hurt by their power, then thank God that it is so hurt; and pray 
that it may be wounded unto the death. As you soul’s healer I 
would counsel you to receive more of these dissolving elements, 
and to receive them gladly; for it is not the living Christ in you 
who is hurt, but the old opinionative selfhood who is hurt; and 
he belongs to death. 

In this doctrine of the living Christ nothing that is of any 
good to the human soul is taken away; but all that is of good 
under the usual interpretation is re-found in a clearer light and 
with a fuller significance. Of this more later on. I cannot tell 
what it has been to me to have had, through this pure perception 
of the Christ in the soul, restored far more than ‘‘all the good 
methought that I had lost’’ in the cruel tearing away from me 
of my childhood’s faith. The joy of it has more than counter- 
balanced the great distress I passed through during the long 
period of devastation. But without the distress there could not 
be the joy. 

To speak personally, for I owe it to my reader to do so, 
this illuminating principle has given to me the adoring love and 
the blessedness of this love of the Christ, and that in a way in 
which | could never have received it under the churchly inter- 
pretation. 

Since I have thus known the Christ after the spirit and not 
after the flesh, | have not once known the failure of the holy 
Power in me to bless a body, to cheer a soul, to strengthen in 
trial, and to enable to overcome in temptation. When there has 
been such failure it is because the Power of the living Christ, 
even the joy-bringing, the mighty Love, is not active in my soul. 
For the measure of our joy is according to the power of the Love 
we can embody. And the power and facility of embodiment is 
according to the development of the spiritual or Christ soul 
in us. And there is no limit in the degrees of this unfoldment, 
and no end to the joy of the Love. Indeed, so great at times 
is the realization of the Love that I must restrain the stream of 
feeling lest it should be too much for the strength of my heart. 
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Now, surely the tree is known by her fruit. And if we can 
look into our soul quietly, and communing with her in pure 
truth, find that our mode of apprehension has thus borne us 
blessing and only blessing, whereby we have been enabled to 
bless others, then may we be sure that it is of God. 

Fain were I to use a pronoun that would convey somewhat 
of even my very feeble apprehension of the essence of the Holy 
One. But we have to use our very poor English tongue, and 
even speak of the One who is above all sex-differentiation as 
‘‘He.’’? I use this pronoun as seldom as possible, preferring 
to use even ‘‘It’’ or the term ‘‘The Holy One.’’ Yet is this in no 
way an efficient term. For the one whom we are naming ‘‘the 
Christos,’’ ‘‘the Holy One,’’ is really unnameable, Whom to 
seek to describe is almost a profanity. 

Unutterable is the Holy Essence, and who can utter the un- 
utterable? When the inspired soul is most fully conscious of 
the realization of the Holy One in the great joy of the illumining 
inflow, it bows in silence. It can utter no sound. And this bow- 
ing in silence is the only mode of deep utterance, and is therefore 
the best word. 

Yet may we be permitted, because of our feebleness, to 
speak of the Holy One as the Great Sun of the Great Love in 
Whom is all the potency of our life, from Whom proceed for the 
human kind all light and warmth, all joy and blessedness, and 
without Whom there could indeed be no life for the soul or 
body of man. 

Or we may thus speak of the Holy One as the Great or 
Cosmic Man-woman, the perfection or Ideal of mankind, Whose 
work is to bring forth in our race many sons and daughters of 
his kind; ay, to bring every human soul unto the birth of his 
own principle of divine Sun-life. 

Thus do we follow upon the light given us through our 
highly-inspired brother, Emanuel Swedenborg, while happily we 
have learned through him to deny the erudities of the medieval 
interpretation, which, we must confess, do bedim his fair and 
stupendous vision of the Heavenly One. 

May we then venture to say that the Christos is the One 
Sun of the human spiritual universe, solar and cosmic, the Sun 
both of this outer system appreciable to our powers of compre- 
hension and of which the visible sun is but the external image, 
and the Sun of the vast immensity, invisible to our eyes, even 
the Great Supramundane system or Deep Heaven of humanity 
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into the heights of which the eye of not even the strongest 
spiritual seer among men has yet penetrated, the Holy Sun in 
Whose Body there is verily what we may call brain and heart, 
artery and lung, vein and nerve, through Whose activity there 
is ever radiated all the life-essences that circulate through and 
vivify the whole inner and outer, spiritual and physical planetary 
system, and Whose substance is in no way alien to ours, but is 
verily the same, even bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh? 

May we venture to say that in the forthbreathing or radia- 
tion of the Inner or Spiritual Sun there is the continuous forth- 
giving of this Holy Substance of the Logos, known as the process 
of creation, both in the redemptive merging of the Christ life 
in the material degree of manifestation (a labor truly of pain 
and a perpetual crucifixion) and in the ever-living flow of the 
Holy Substance in that most plastic and highly tenuous degree, 
which, though invisible to our eyes, is yet vastly more dense in 
reality and of incaleulably more inherent power, even in the 
degree of what we must name ‘‘the Deep of God’s Power’’? 
May we say that it is indeed the Breath of our Christos which 
so fills this Deep that there cannot be one point of emptiness in 
its vastness? I feel that we depart not from the path of truth, 
and that we only bow in love and reverence before the Spirit of 
the Holy One Who is the Truth when we venture so to suggest. 

The Great or cosmic Christ doctrine, as presented even in its 
most universal application in our Scriptures, has suffered from 
the unjust and unwarranted appropriation of its significance 
by the human mind to the human kind. 

Thus has the Christos come to be thought of as only a 
glorified man, instead of, as is the holy truth, the good Spirit 
of the whole of the earth-soul in all her elements or parts and 
their activities. 

For even in these Scriptures our Christ is spoken of as the 
first-born or best of every creature, unto Whose perfect mani- 
festation in the creature the whole creation groans and travails 
fn one labor. 

Kivery soul, who is so far evolved spiritually as to realize 
her kinship with every creature of this earth, thus loving them 
in the all-embracing love, will bear me out when I affirm that 
the Idea of our Christos cannot come short of this planetary 
universality. 

We may truly speak of the lowlier orders of our creation 
as the outer garmentings of the Holy One, provided we realize 
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that these outer garmentings are of the living Body, permeated 
by and quick in the divine essence to a degree corresponding to 
their place in the order of organic development. 

In all the visions of the great seers of our Bible, wherein 
the living creatures or beasts fulfil their part, this most beautiful 
and utterly satisfying truth is as truly implied as it is clearly 
uttered by Krishna in the Bagavad Gita. And I have been 
privileged to know more than one modern seer of spiritual things 
whose testimony to these holy realities of the Great Christ-body 
is as satisfying and as pure as the word of any of the illuminati 
of the past ages. (See Ps. 148.) 

Surely it must be a sweet thought for the lovers and de- 
fenders of the lowlier creation that in serving these animal 
bodies, and through these bodies their souls, in holy love, they 
are indeed serving the Christos, the Holy Mother of our cosmos, 
through whom we all are, and in whom we all, as creations of 
her breath, come and go throughout our manifold lives. 

The Christos, blessed be the name, is indeed the Holy Spirit 
of all our planet’s physical, as well as of her psychic and spiritual 
good. 

It is the Power of life or blessing that is now immanent in 
the soil and air and water, and in all the elements of our earth’s 
living body. It is the Great Warmth of Love whom we speak 
of as the Over-soul, who ever broods over our world and ever 
travails in the labor and anguish of her soul, bringing forth the 
higher from the lower, the finer from the grosser, through a 
process of perfect economy wherein no pain is lost, nor any 
sweat nor any tear is shed in vain, and who manifests from time 
to time as need and opportunity arise in the greater or riper 
souls of men and women who become sons or daughters of God. 
The Christos is the Creative Power working in these elements 
of our earth, ever bringing forth through the soul of nature 
order out of what appears to be chaos, and beauty out of what 
we deem the foul or ugly. 

And so we may contemplate the Holy One as the Father- 
Mother Love of our planet; for it has in it the power of life, 
bringing forth ever of Its kind. 

But who ean speak of the travail of the soul of the Christos 
in this work of the long ages? Surely no human word can utter 
it, nor tell of the work of the Redeeming Power. For the sinless 
One groans, as it were, in the labor and anguish of the great 
soul of mankind as it slowly evolves out of the lower degrees of 
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animality. For it is the very life-principle and consciousness 
of the Holy One who is now laboring for birth in the great human 
soul even as it has labored through the millenniums of the 
periods of the races that have arisen out of one another in the 
ages of our earth’s life. 

And thus the Cosmic Christos, the Heavenly or Ideal Maa- 
Woman, has travailed and travails in the labors of the individ- 
ualizing Christ. And so it will continue to labor until in the 
fullness of time ‘‘The Son of the Man,’’ or, as we would say 
now, the perfect offspring of the heavenly Man-woman comes 
to be realized as incarnate in mankind. 

For in and through the aforesaid laboring the perfect Christ- 
organism is formed in the individual soul, a small or microcosmic 
sun so to speak, which corresponds in every way with the 
Christos, the Macrocosmie or Universal Sun. 

Not one ion of its organism is ever wanting, and it functions 
when in health in all its parts. 

And this is now the quickened or energized generator of 
energy in our soul, and it has the power to quicken unto the 
generation of energy the Christ-principle hid in other souls. 

And in order to be renewed in the power of quickening we 
have thus imparted to other souls all we have to do is to turn 
to the Soul Universal, and thus allow the Christ in us to draw 
unto it from the inexhaustible fulness of the Christos that which 
ean alone restore our soul. 

Of this more will be said further on. 

For the Christ is the very vitality of the soul, the one living 
principle in the individual consciousness. 

There is nothing the inner man so desires as this life-prin- 
ciple; and as they in whom it is truly manifested can indeed aver 
out of their abundant experience, there is nothing that is more 
keenly sought after by all souls. I say this very deliberately, 
for I know it to be the simple truth as testified to me by many 
of the best of our kind. 

The fact is that the human soul must have this holy Thing. 
Her quest for it corresponds in the spiritual degree with the 
demand of the heart for love in the physical degree. She knows 
so well that without it she cannot live. 

Swift, swift and keen, aye, more swift and keen than the 
flair of any fine-nosed hound, is she to perceive it. And soon 
as she does perceive it, she, as it were, throws herself into its 
arms in the utter abandonment of the old and barren selfhood. 
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Thus does the woman in us ever follow the Christ wheresoever 
He goes. And whether it be hid in the story of the Marys of 
Palestine, following Jesus Christ, or the Gopees of Brindaban 
abandoning themselves, their husbands and children for the ever 
young Krishna, the teaching is the same. The heart must have 
the greatest and sweetest love possible to it, and the soul must 
have her very Best, even her Holy Christos. 

The great difficulty such finely wrought sensitives of the 
living Christ have often to face is how to continue to fulfil in 
this now highly evolved nerve body the very full and sometimes 
very trying service such a quest imposes on them. But of this I 
reserve a fuller word on the Service of Souls. For the Christ in 
us does draw all souls unto it. And if all souls are not so drawn 
we may be sure that our Christ either has not been born in us or 
has not yet come unto the wholeness of Its perfect life. 

And surely it has been known to all truly catholic illuminati 
of the ages, and is a sweet knowledge to us, that the Holy 
Christos is the life principle of the great spiritual body of 
humanity, diffused throughout and manifesting therein, accord- 
ing to the periods, seasons, or cycles of its growth through the 
night and day, the ebb and flow of its process of steady unfold- 
ment. 

And there is not one member of this body, how low soever 
it be in mental or spiritual degree of progression, that is not, 
even to this degree, a spiritual power in this great Christ-Body. 

Need I say that in this relationship the decarnate and incar- 
nate are as one; and that sure as every human soul we meet 
in the flesh is, in its very, its innermost, its only real or undying 
essence of the Christ-Body, so surely does every soul who has 
gone from us into the unseen belong to the One or Holy Body, 
and is in It; ay, even though that soul may be suffering the 
pains of what we know to be the hell-state of the soul. 

For these pains kill not the very, the innermost, the only 
real or undying essence, but only cleanse it from garmentings or 
clinging defilements which must be consumed of the fire of the 
pure Spirit; for such is their stuff. 

Where there is a human soul there is a faculty of the Holy 
Body. Thus all ‘‘our dead’’ are indeed in Christ. And as a 
spiritual essence they can never be out of the substance of the 
Holy One. 

For not one of His members can be lost. 

To be continued. 








THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
VIL. 


By C. H. A. BserRrRecaarp. 


Longevity, and I tried to explain the master’s instructions 
to the pupil—all, except one sentence, which I left for this 
chapter. 

That sentence was: ‘‘When it (Tao) holds the Spirit in its 
arms in Stillness, then the bodily form will of itself become 
correct.’’ I will now try to elucidate what ‘‘Stillness’’ is. What 
I call my ‘‘elucidation’’ will appear to you as a roundabout talk 
and not as a direct elucidation. It cannot be anything else 
because the subject is transcendental. I think, however, it will 
be an elucidation and I hope so. 

In the six preceding chapters I have again and again quoted 
mystic authors about the necessity of overcoming desires, lusts, 
passions, or whatever all those wild and blind forces of Nature 
be called, which are in the way of our development in the spirit- 
ual life and which only too often destroy us. It is now high 
time that I speak of other disturbing elements, elements far 
more dangerous than Nature’s wild play with us. These other 
disturbing elements, I shall now speak of, have their very roots 
in our Ego, in our own will. Lusts and passions are merely 
parts of our make up and are not fundamental; they are mere 
forms of our objective existence; they are only external to us; 
they are residents of the flesh, and merely visitors on the soul’s 
domain. 

I shall now lay special stress upon the conflict in aim and 
end there is between mind and inclinations, between our spiritual 
will and our physical will, the two wills of St. Paul, with which 
most of you are familiar. In short, I shall lay stress upon a 
fact well known to those who are on the Path, or the Narrow 
Way, so called, namely this, that volitionally we are in conflict 
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with ourselves; or theologically speaking we are in sin. I shall 
also try to point out how this conflict arises and can be brought 
to an end, or, how we, to use theological language, can be saved. 
This subject is of uttermost importance, whatever creed one 
may hold. It is a fundamental question for us all. 

Let me tell you now, right here at the outset, that this inner 
conflict I shall speak of and will illustrate in various ways, this 
inner conflict was unknown to all those peoples who lie outside 
that parallelogram I described in the last chapter. The conflict 
arises or comes into history at the moment the new cycle is 
ushered in, and it governs the whole period of this our cycle. 
By and by in other chapters you shall hear Laotzse describe 
the ‘‘paradisaical’’ conditions, if I may so eall them, that pre- 
railed in what he ealls ‘‘the ancient days,’’ or in the previous 
cycle; an absolute proof that these conflicts we now know, and 
which mankind has known since his day, did not exist before 
his time. 

The vedic writings do not know this conflict as we know it. 
Perhaps there is a glimmer of it with Zoroaster. But Buddha 
was fully aware of the conflict and preached it. The Gita also 
knows about it. Jesus preached it, and some of the christians 
have talked themselves deaf, dumb and blind about it, yet they 
never understood it fully. It was only very late that the Greeks 
discovered the problem. Homer knew what ‘‘folly’’ was, but 
not what ‘‘sin’’ was. Aeschylos and Sophocles knew something 
about ‘‘penalties,’’ so ealled, or, the karma that follows upon 
disobedience to our Higher Self, but could not formulate the 
principle. Not even Plato came to the bottom of the problem. 
In spite of all the talk for nearly two thousand years in Christen- 
dom about sin and salvation, I do not think it has yet been un- 
derstood how it is that we sin, nor how we may be saved. That 
a devil is the cause of our sin is folklore and no more. Children 
may believe it, but not mature minds. 

I shall not pretend to know the final solution, but I have 
lived with the problem before me since a time when many of you 
were not yet born, or, at any rate, were too young to have dis- 
covered it. And I have had some experiences that may he of 
use to others. Those experiences, in the form of tales and 
poems, I shall present to you, in part, in this chapter, and in part 
in the next. Now, then, to the subject. 

That which I now say will answer to the experience of most 
people—in some degree. The strongest and most individual 
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people know more about it than the weak and those that pass 
through life like sleepwalkers. Those that know nothing of 
these things are either children, saints or beasts. There was a 
time when you began to assert yourself, began to have your own 
will, as you ealled it; and there was a time when you said or 
thought that you knew the truth of life better than your parents, 
friends, or teachers. In those states you involuntarily (or vol- 
untarily) broke in such a way with your antecedents and your 
betters, that the break perhaps never has healed. An antagon- 
ism entered into your existence, which has left a permanent dis- 
turbance, a disturbance which must be distressing to a normal 
mind. Such splits, breaks or diremptions may in some be so 
deep that a permanent pain remains ever afterwards, and they 
may be deadly. You will naturally ask many questions relating 
to and about these breaks, such as about their origin, their 
psychological nature. I will try to meet some of these questions. 
The others must wait till their turn comes. At present i limit 
myself to a most characteristic feature of that cycle which 
begins with the time of Laotzse and his immediate disciples, 
and [ say that the characteristic feature is this, that the prin- 
ciples of form, law, order, truth, are revealed or laid bare, and 
are discovered and realized by man. Of course, there was form, 
law, order, truth in Nature before this time, but the human 
mind was not so constituted reflectively that it could grasp or 
formulate these principles. 

I take it for granted that these terms, form, law, order, 
truth, are understood. If I am mistaken, let me state how I 
use them. I say they are various aspects of the same idea, 
and that they express the manner of appearance of substance, 
or, that Something which underlies the phenomenon. ‘Take an 
illustration. Here is a silver trumpet. In its case, the silver 
is substance and the appearance of the silver in this case is the 
form (not the shape) of the instrument we call trumpet. It 
is not important as regards the form, or the trumpet itself, 
whether the substance be silver, gold, copper or brass. Trum- 
pets are made of any of these metals, but it is most essential 
that the form in which the metal is cast or hammered, is after 
a certain fashion and for a certain use, because the fashion and 
use determine whether it is a trumpet or another instrument. 
In other words, the form becomes the essential and the sub- 
stance is not the essential. Again, this form, called a trumpet, 
must be in a certain shape in order to be a trumpet and not a 
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clarinet, for instance. But that is another matter; I only say 
this to call attention to the difference between form and shape. 

Take another illustration. You and I are all in the form 
of man and that is our determining quality. We are made of 
substances physically not different from the substances in ani- 
mals. Hence you see, as regards ourselves, as it was with the 
trumpet, the form is the essential. That we differ among our- 
selves as to shape is another matter. 

From this it will appear that form is the manner of ap- 
pearance. And I want to add that we in philosophy often ignore 
substance, and only value form, and that confusion therefore 
often arises. That is my use of form. I might also use the 
words law, order, truth, for the same purpose, only in varying 
aspects of the same subject. 

With this note, I return to my subject, and when I now 
say, as I shall say, that the principles of form, law, order, truth, 
first appear in the cycle that begins in the time of Laotzse, you 
will understand that mankind at that period for the first time 
discovered what form, law, order, truth are cosmically and 
psychologically, and in contradistinction to substance and posi- 
tive laws laid down for the conduct of life; two conceptions which 
did not give us that power, which you shall hear me say follows 
the discovery of the principles mentioned. 

Now, then, to my exposition. These principles arose in 
man’s mind about five hundred years (or a little more) before 
Christ, and were fully established as ruling powers about five 
hundred years after Christ. It took mankind about a thousand 
years to add that intelligent element to its mentality. I said 
these principles arose. They did not arise as a growth simply, 
their appearance is so sudden and unconnected with the fore- 
gone state, that their appearance looks more like a gift, a divine 
gift. I usually call them a gift. For proof, you need only look 
into the literature that is left and to examine the extant monu- 
ments from the previous cycle. It would indeed be most in- 
structive and interesting if I now pointed out to you the nature 
of those literatures and monuments, but I cannot enter upon 
such archaeological details. My present object is not archaeo- 
logical or historical, but moral and practical. Both among 
Semites and Aryans you hear of law books, but they are not of 
the nature I speak of; they are not of cosmic character, nor 
psychological. They are formulas for the conduct of life, 
sociological edicts, but not thought-forms, as I will call them 
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for the present, not revelations of what we call philosophy and 
art, but ought to call Theosophy or God-wisdom, because these 
thought-forms are revelations of the constitution of the cosmos, 
I call them thought-forms for the present, as a most suitable 
term, but you must understand that these thought-forms stretch 
in variety from Laotzse’s Tao to St. Paul’s ‘‘gifts of the spirit’’ 
defined and described in Corinthians, Chap. 12. The term is 
therefore very elastic and contains much more than merely 
‘‘thinking.’’ These thought-forms are declarations, that, be- 
sides will, there is in Nature and in Man another power just as 
mighty as will, and because this other power is intelligent, seeing, 
and not dumb or blind, so much more superior to will. These 
thought-forms given to or revealed to man gave man from that 
moment a tremendous influence in cosmic affairs. In virtue of 
this peculiar light, man, who before was un-free, now could say 
‘*T’? to himself as never before and was able to throw the force 
of this will against the course of events and thus mould them 
to suit himself. Before this event man was neither conscious 
of himself nor conscious of what he could do with himself or 
for himself. After that revelation man could and can now say 
as Pascal has formed the expression and done it so well: ‘‘Man 
is but a reed, weakest in Nature, but a reed which thinks. Were 
the universe to crush him, man would still be more noble than 
that which has slain him, because he knows that he dies. The 
universe knows nothing of this.’’ 

I feel tempted to add ‘‘and this knowledge and thought 
crushes the universe. The universe is as nought against that 
thought, that knowledge.’’ Do you grasp the mightiness of man, 
his thought and his knowledge when in conscious possession of 
that wonderful power? Pascal’s words are a formulation of 
the difference between the universe and man and it is indicated 
what his tremendous power is: Thought. 

Like everything else, this power can be misused. When 
misused, those breaks I talked about arise. 

Before I now proceed to illustrate the breaks by stories, 
tales, I will show the law by which the persons of my stories 
should have acted, and, if they had done so, there would have 
been no break. 

That law, formulated at this same historic period, is found 
in the Gita in the instructions given to Arjuna. Arjuna is per- 
fectly conscious of his own power to have his own will, and he 
wishes to have it, at the same time that duty demands that he 
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shall obey and destroy the usurper of the oppressed land, though 
to do so involves the killing of both friends and relatives. 
Krishna teaches him that he must drop all fears and personal 
interests and carry out the duty imposed upon him as warrior 
and prince and realize that it is Ishvara, who is both lord and 
law, who is the doer and not Arjuna. Arjuna must realize that 
he must fight without passion or desire, without anger and 
hatred and without fears. This is the Gita. It is the formula- 
tion of the law for men of active and combative tempers. The 
formulation lacks totally any and all expressions that could place 
it parallel to the Sermon on the Mount. And that is its weakest 
point. The little book ‘‘The Voice of the Silence’’ supplies 
most of the defects. The same law put in forms applicable to 
us, to you and to me, will be something like this. Life is not 
ours; we are not its originators nor responsible for events or 
the outcome of events. Under no circumstances must we judge 
according to our own inclinations what ought to be done, but 
simply do or not do, awaiting the course of developments, which 
will show us what and how to do. And to this I may add that 
developments will come quickly in moments of doubt; they will 
not let us wait long. I may also say that they will come in the 
way best suitable for us. Now you know how hard it is for. 
us to believe this and wait. How impetuous we are, and why? 
Because we have that tremendous power I spoke of before, and 
wish to use it, wish to satisfy our own vanity, to prove how 
mighty we are, all because of ignorance till instructed. 

I will now tell you some stories to illustrate how we act 
and how the law works. First, I will give you a prose rendering 
of Schiller’s profound poem, Das verschleierte Bild zu Sais. 

A young Greek, burning with thirst for knowledge, came to 
Sais in Egypt to study with the priesthood and explore the 
secrets of the land of Romitu. It happened one day that the 
hierophant brought him to a lonely temple where the youth 
beheld a veiled statue, of which the high priest said: ‘‘ That 
‘is Truth.’’ The impulsive student at once demanded to know 
why he was not brought here before: 


‘¢When I am striving after Truth alone, 

Seek’st thou to hide that very Truth from me?”’ 

aa The Godhead’s self alone can answer thee,’’ 
Replied the hierophant, ‘‘ Let no rash mortal 

Disturb this veil,’’ said he, ‘‘till raised byme. . . .”’ 
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The boy from Hellas could not understand so singular a 
command. There was Truth, only covered with a thin gauze, 
and he not allowed to raise it! Inquisitively he asked his wise 
guide: 


‘* And thou 
Hast never ventur’d, then, to raise the veil?’’ 
‘‘]? Truly not! I never even felt 
The least desire.’’ ‘‘Is’t possible? If I 
Were sever’d from the Truth by nothing else 
Than this thin gauze »> “* And a divine decree,’’ 
His guide broke in. ‘‘ Far heavier than thou think’st 
Is this thin gauze, my son. Light to thy hand 
It may be—— but most weighty to thy conscience.”’ 








An insatiable desire consumed the youth. At night he could 
not sleep. In the day he sought his way to the isolated temple; 
he found no rest anywhere. 

One night he lost control of himself and found his way into 
the temple. Suddenly he stood in the sanctuary facing the veiled 
statue. The goddess stood before him more mysteriously than 
ever. In the dim moonlight, which fell from an opening above, 
he gradually approached the statue, till with a sudden bound he 
reached it with the cry: 


‘“Whate’er is hid behind, I’ll raise the veil.’’ 

And then he shouted: ‘‘ Yes! I will behold it!’’ 
‘‘ Behold it!’’ 

Repeated in inocking tone the distant echo. 


He spoke, and true to his word he lifted the veil. What 
did he see? Probably nothing but the statue of Isis. He was 
found unconscious next morning at the foot of the statue. To 
the priests he only said: 
‘¢Woe to that man who wins the Truth by guilt, 
For Truth so gain’d will ne’er reward its owner.’’ 


This young Greek, evidently a man of high order, was per- 
fectly right in his search for wisdom and in going for it to 
Egypt, but he had not up to the time of his transgression dis- 
eovered that the main lesson in all temple methods and for him 
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was not learning, but obedience. He was an embodiment of 
self-assertion. 

Learning brings conflict and unrest, because it keeps us on 
this plane of life. Obedience to our Higher Self brings that 
stillness about which Qvang-zse spoke, and of which you read 
in the last chapter, a stillness in which Tao holds our ‘‘spirit 
in its arms,’’ a stillness which gives our form its perfectness. 
Learning is all very well for its purposes, but I have already in 
another chapter told you how little mystics care for it, and 
told you that learning is not of the heart or will, but only of 
the brain, and therefore not the method that produces heart 
culture, or, which is the same, the Inner Life. Only heart 
can teach heart; only will can control will. Intellect and learn- 
ing are strangers here and do not know the right knock. Spir- 
itual life moves on a curve of love, not on a straight line of 
logic, and the magic chain that binds men to men and to 
Divinity, is forged by love and spirit. If this young man had 
learned obedience and lived in obedience to his Higher Self 
he would have been brought into that stillness, in which our 
grosser self burns up; in which no physical instincts are aroused, 
and no sense of cupidity stirred, and nothing sways our selfish- 
ness; a stillness that is pure white flame and spiritual tranquil- 
ity; a stillness which Laotzse (XVI) says ‘‘returns us to the 
root’’ or origin of existence; a stillness in which Isis would 
have raised the veil according to promise and thereby also 
hifted his longings into an eternal transmutation and bliss. By 
practice of silence and solitude, stillness would have come. That 
which to us in our moral and spiritual life is silence and soli- 
tude is, in the cosmic life, called stillness. In other words, silence 
and solitude are subjective conditions; stillness is objective. 

What a difference between this young Greek and that beg- 
gar I have told you about in a former chapter and whom Tauler 
met. This young Greek is an awful illustration upon ‘‘taking’’ 
before time has come; upon ‘‘having one’s own will,’’ upon self- 


‘ assertion, and thereby coming into that dreadful conflict I spoke 


of and said that it was much more serious than any conflict 
with lust. You heard from his own mouth how little he knew 
of non-action (Wu-Wei) or Inner Life, and you heard the awful 
confession of the dying man. What application dare I make 
as regards yourself? I dare not make any, but I may ask if not 
in some such way some of you may have brought yourself into 
a suffering that now tortures you? 
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But the break may be only intellectual, as it is with many. 
People simply break with the ideas of childhood, instead of out- 
growing them and substitute for these ideas some crude and 
ill understood scientific notions: notions that contain no life- 
marrow to fill their bones and hence leave them weak. These 
people are ever afterwards incapable of anything definite and 
become a burden to themselves and others, but they are not 
sinners; they are only in confusion, and that is bad enough. 

Some one will now say that if we let this great, wonderful 
and also dangerous power alone, we would be better off and 
they will hypnotize themselves into that belief. That, too, is 
false and I will demonstrate it by another story. The story is 
ealled ‘‘The Love of Indra’’ and is found in the Ramayana. 
I give it in a slightly abridged form as translated by Mrs. 
Frederika Richardson in her ‘‘The Iliad of the East.’’ This is 
the story: 

‘“‘There were some young maidens standing just on the 
threshold of hie; for childhood is the vestibule merely; it is 
hung with pretty pictures. Just at this point paused our young 
maidens, half awed by the tumult, half fascinated by all the 
movement and the light. It chanced that at this moment the 
gaze of Indra fell on them, and beholding them, so beautiful 
and so pure, he loved them. Flashing earthward, in a form of 
fire, he kissed them on the lips, and left them with blanched 
cheeks, and eyes aflame. They knew a god had been with them, 
and thrilled them by his touch, and yet had winged his way 
back to his High Home ere they had tasted aught of passion, 
save its first sudden pain. So, with a fever on them, and a 
vague desire in their innocent breasts, seeking Whom they knew 
not, What they could not say, they wandered forth; and Love, 
who breathes only in the upper air, led them to a Hilly Country, 
where the large stars seemed smiling near. And there, still far 
beyond them, but looking down with deeply passionate eyes, 
they saw the great God, Indra; and he held out his large arms, 
wooing them to the fire of his embrace. The hearts of the 
young maidens failed them. Fain had each been to turn her 
back; but her soul within of a sudden found its wings, and bore 
her, in a rush of superhuman ecstasy, to the arms of the en- 
amoured God. Thus, ignorant of the bitter cost to mortals, 
who press up, with quivering lips and heaving breasts, to meet 
the desire of the Sons of Heaven, did they receive the ‘‘sorrow- 
ful great gift,’’ the Love of Indra. Our little maidens, having 
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no previous knowledge of all an immortal’s love involved, fretted 
against the crown Indra had laid on them; because, although it 
wrapped them in a light, it scorched and tore their smooth young 
brows, and mingled with its beams of gold the lifeblood of the 
wearers. ‘We are faint,’ they said, ‘and weary! The bloom 
has faded from our cheeks, and all the youth of our hearts is 
dying! Our eyes are tired with beauty! Tired—and light is 
but a splendid pain. Our hearts are spent with passion, this 
eternal rapture will destroy us. Oh, that we could rest! Rest 
—rest, from the fever of our lives, ere it exhaust our power, 
and we die!’ So, one day that this longing for rest overcame 
them, they strayed from the mountain of Meru, where the Gods 
quaff sparkling nectar, and hearken to the song that dies not. 

‘* With their hands to their ears the faithless brides of Indra 
fled from the witching strains, and sought the sheltered valleys, 
where life is ealm, and men and women pass slowly through 
the stages of time; marking progress merely by the succession 
of season, and dying, at length, because they have dwelt too 
long, not lived too much. And in their wanderings they came 
upon the country of the Uttarakurus. Oh, that was a pleasant 
land, and surely just the spot where our weary fugitives might 
find the peace they longed for. There were no extremes of 
heat nor cold, no excess of light nor depth of gloom; all was 
equable and tempered calm, like the inhabitants themselves, 
whose dispositions were inaccessible to all violent emotions, 
which overstrain a delicate frame. There was no need for any 
exertion either; for in a wood, hung from the boughs of the 
trees all that the heart could desire; jewels, and raiment, and 
luxurious couches, and delicious viands of every description; 
one had only to walk thither and gather them. The flowers in 
this country were of gold, so were the mountains; the rivulets 
were so choked up with gold that they slept between their 
banks, and did not attempt to sing. The women who dwelt there 





were all youthful and lovely; the men were all courteous, and 


learned in saying pleasant things; old age, or disease, or pov- 
erty, or suffering, or grief, were not known here; it is probable 
that all such things were soaked away out of the land by the 
black and terrible river, that swept with its sinister floods the 
borders of the Land of Gold, and rolled, muttering ever words 
of menace and despair—that were not understood by the smiling 
Uttarakurus. Amid this luxurious people the pale wanderers 
paused; and, struck by their strange beauty and their wanness, 
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born of an ardor unknown to any here, the inhabitants flocked 
around them, saying, ‘Stay with us and share our lives.’ Then, 
at first, a pang of unsatisfied longing held back the souls where 
Indra had set his love. But, little by little, each sought to reason 
herself out of the memory of those rapturous moments spent 
up among the mountains. ‘Help me to live it down!’ cried 
out each weary heart; and the appealing hands went forth, 
seeking for some stay. They met the smooth palms of the bland 
Uttarakurus. ‘‘Let us lead you along the path of pleasure,’’ 
they said to the brides of Indra. But the beloved of the Sun- 
god found no delight in the golden country, nor in the wood, 
nor in the company of the smiling Uttarakurus. ‘‘ Better to 
have died in a god’s embrace,’’ they moaned, ‘‘than to crawl 
through the long days in this hateful city.’’ But they had made 
their choice; and Mahendra, god of the Firmament, has no 
welcome for renegades! In the heart of the Golden Land his 
curse found them out. ‘Have ye forgotten,’ he cried to them, 
‘fhow, in the lone Hill Country, ye lay awhile on my breast, 
fainting almost with rapture, while the large stars were smiling 
near, and the night hung, still, around? Have ye forgotten how, 
pale and beautiful, ye stepped through the groves of Nandana; 
and how light robed ye in splendor; and the stars I had laid 
in your bosoms glowed there, and flamed with a glory that 
shamed the pale orbs of heaven? Why have ye thrown by your 
crowns, whose gems flashed through the ages, witnesses to the 
past and the future that ye were chosen as the spouses of Indra? 
What though your slight heads were bowed, and your fragile 
strength near broken: was not my arm around you? Who would 
not totter and fail, to be upheld by the amorous Indra? What 
though your spirits’ growth were too swift for your delicate 
frames? As guerdon for your shortened lives, my love had 
made ye immortal. But ye have loved ease better than glory. 
OQ, foolish ones; ease can never be yours. Ye have tasted an 
Immortal’s love. And your glory ye have abandoned. Dwell, 
then, as Exiles and Strangers in this town ye have preferred 
to the mountains; and, since ye have dreaded the tempest, endure 
the torments of the calm.’ 

‘‘And so, in the city of the Uttarakurus, dwell these 
pale women with the lustrous eyes, who were once the 
beloved of Indra; and they hold no friendly intercourse 
nor have sympathy with any; each morning gives fresh 
birth to the wild desire, that gnaws their hearts; each night finds 
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them in a dead despair; for the pitiless curse of Mahendra drives 
them down to their unhonored graves !’’ 

Here again it is self-assertion, not non-action (Wu-Wei) 
that creates the trouble. These girls had no faith and yet they 
were in the presence of the Great Love. Having been chosen 
by Indra, they were supposed to be giant spirits and able to 
live in that sphere of light and life, which is Indra’s domain. 
Had they been common girls, their faithlessness would not have 
been surprising nor their punishment so severe. They should 
have allowed themselves to be burned up. Indra’s stinging 
reproach accuses them rightly of disobedience to their call. 
Nature’s method with common people is essentially different 
from Indra’s. Those educated by nature run their full course 
before they discover her method with them. For such, the rule 
is that not till emotions have had their full course will they 
rise in intellectual light. They are like firebrands which, burn- 
ing without flame, are merely smoking annoyances and not lights. 
The very moment an emotion rises to white light condition, it 
becomes the savior of its offer. 

Laotzse says apropos (XL) ‘‘Stillness overcomes heat.’’ 
Surely before long these girls would have discovered what 
Laotzse also says: (X XVI) ‘‘Stillness lies back of all motion.”’ 
even we, without being called by Mahenda, may climb a mountain 
and discover that stillness is there and not in the valley. How 
much more those girls, so favored! Take the story literally or 
symbolically; either way it is full of lessons on my subject of 
the inner conflicts of the Ego. Everywhere it is action, actions, 
and again actions of our own, namely, on the plane of this life, 
that cause our diremptions, that split our personality in two, 
that breaks off our harmony with our Higher Self. If we let 
the Higher Self in us act, this will not happen. If we let our 
Higher Self act, we shall be in stillness and Tao will take our 
‘‘spirit in its arms.’’ 

Do not misunderstand this point on non-action, Wu-Wei. 
The meaning is not the idea involved in the washerwoman’s 
hope. Have you heard of her, 





Who always was tired, 
Who lived in a house where no help was hired. 

And whose last words on earth were: 

Dear friends, I am going 


Where no sweeping ain’t done, nor churning nor sewing, 
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And everything there will be just to my wishes, 

For there they don’t eat, and there’s no washing of dishes; 
And though anthems are constantly ringing, 

I, having no voice, will get rid of the singing. 

Don’t mourn for me now, and don’t mourn for me ever, 
For I’m going to do nothing for ever and ever. 


This is not what Inner-Life people understand by ‘‘Non- 
action’’ or ‘‘Stillness.’? They mean by Non-action, Wu-Wei, 
the withdrawing from all this world’s interests and activities, 
all of which lie on a plane of life they do not want to have 
anything to do with, because their longings are not satisfied 
with such interests or activties. Their hearts pant for the 
Living God, as does the deer for the water brook. The Inner- 
Life people seek stillness or such a condition beyond the senses, 
where no noise or sound heard by the senses is possible, a still- 
ness which is the kernel and core of the cosmos. 

In my first illustration I had a man and his intellect in the 
centre. In this second story which you have just heard I had 
woman and her emotions in the center. They both fell because 
they said No! to obedience or the !aw of their life. The man’s 
law of life is intellectual, and in due course of time his life 
swings around to its opposite: emotion, and the two complete 
him. The woman’s law of life is emotion, and in due course of 
time her life swings around to its opposite, intellect; and the 
two complete her. This is the normal evolution. But when the 
breaks, the splits, the diremptions occur, an abnormal condition 
sets in and as my stories told, the results are frightful. 

Would we be better off if we did not make use of that tre- 
mendous power of ours? Perhaps we would not suffer then? 
That also would be a mistake and I will show it by a story of 
my own, modeled on a few elements I have borrowed from the 
Hungarian. I have named my story ‘‘The Copyist.’’ It runs 
as follows: 

To be continued. 











CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By a FELLOW oF THE RosicruciaAn SOcIETY. 


Manas anD Buppui, Reason anp INTUITION. 


therefore of the analytic faculty (which is, in fact, iden- 

tical with the logical) is to distinguish and to divide our 

knowledge into the greatest number possible of definite 
parts. The more perfect and acute our logical genius becomes, 
the more attributes we are able to enumerate as belonging to all 
our ideas, and the finer distinctions we draw,—just so much the 
greater is the number of parts into which our knowledge is inter- 
sected. On the contrary, the constant effort of the intuitional 
consciousness (the Higher Self) is to grasp the highest unity. 
Instead of gazing upon the forms, it endeavors to seize upon 
the matter of our knowledge. Logical distinctions, abstract 
ideas, phenomenal attributes, are all lost sight of. It stops not 
to take any cognizance of them, but strives at once to find what 
great reality there is which lies unchanged and unchangeable 
beneath all the phenomena around us. Logic, for example, will 
enumerate the different kinds of beauty. Intuition gazes upon 
the essence of beauty itself. Logie will give us a classification 
of virtues—intuition alone perceives the absolute good, the eter- 
nal right. Logic will classify all external objects under a given 
number of categories—intuition grasps the substance which lies 
alike at the bases of all. These two faculties form the poles of 
all our knowledge; the one gives us distinctions, the other shows 
the identity of things apparently diverse; the one tends to a 
perpetual separation into parts, the other to a perpetual unity in 
a perfect whole. Between these two oppositions vibrate all the 
points of scientific and divine truth. 


TT use of analysis is to separate, and the constant effort, 








‘“SAVONAROLA”’ OF FLORENCE. 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr.—A PorrraltuReE OF SPIR- 
iTUAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. WILLIAMs. 
PART ITI. 
(Continued from vol. 9, page 363.) 


‘*\ Few RemMarKS ON PERSONAL INFLUENCE.’’ 


living being in the universe, from angel to man and down 

to the most minute atom, possesses an attraction or repellant 

influence that manifests itself in feelings of like and dislike. 
Both in the vegetable and animal kingdom this fact is specially 
noticeable, as may be gathered from the observations of students 
of Natural History. 

The case is the same with man in his social and political 
relations, whether dwelling in cities or roaming a houseless 
wanderer on wide and extensive plains, be he a peasant and 
artisan, a king or lord, living in a cottage or tent, or residing 
in palace or baronial mansion; be he learned or ignorant, no 
matter what his color or what his native country and clime, 
each one is endowed with a peculiar potency which either for 
good or bad is felt and designated Personal Influence. Though 
occasionally realizing it as a fact and reality—yet owing to 
the rush and excitement of business and daily life this some- 
what vague and indefinite term does not imbue us with nor 
impart a clear philosophical conception of what it is—what its 
origin and its effects upon ourselves and others who in various 
degrees and in manifold and unaccountable ways are all sensible 
of it as expressed in the well-known lines: 

I do not like you, Doctor Fell; 
The reason why is hard to tell, 
But I don’t like you, Doctor Fell. 


|: is an accepted truism in philosophy that every thing and 
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The subject of personal influence has always proved a great 
psychological puzzle to students of human nature, to whom 
it has been a very Proteus difficult to define, evading of all 
attempts to catch its photograph, all analysis of it proving vain 
and unsuccessful, all efforts to formulate and describe it bafiled, 
balked and ending in disappointment, so that they have been 
compelled to relinquish them as hopeless and regard it as an 
ephemeral something incapable of comprehension, beyond the 
‘‘reaches of our souls’’ and understanding to grasp as a subject 
for philosephical thought and investigation. The inability to 
accomplish this has been owing not so much to mental incapacity 
as to the lack of a true philosophy of the constitution of human 
nature, and that self knowledge, without which no system of 
psychology worthy the name can be propounded and elaborated 
as an instrument of mental development and an adjutant of 
spiritual education and enlightenment. In Theosophy alone, 
with its teachings of the septenary constitution of man and 
especially in its doctrines of the higher and lower self, do we 
obtain the key that unlocks and explains the mystery of personal 
influence and gives the raison d’etre of its existence as a most 
important element in individual life and a powerful factor 
on the evolution of human character and destiny. It teaches 
that the lower self, on its apparition in human form on the earth 
plane of its existence, brings with it and still retains its animal 
nature with all its different instincts and propensities, its generic 
emotions, inclinations, desires and appetencies, all included and 
blended in it, not to be eradicated but disciplined and clarified 
by the action and operation of the Higher Self, ‘‘the type in 
the holy mount,’’ its Christ, its guide and leader into the prom- 
ised land, the divine life. For this reason every individual 
bears impressed upon him what in occult language is termed 
his ‘‘signatura,’’ a true and infallible index of his nature that 
vibrates with the great diapason of all being, and turned and 
harmonized with some particular note in the seale of kosmic 
harmony and which by acts of selfishness and disobedience to 
the law of our lives, becomes resolved into a dissonance and 
a discord that only cease to continue as such when our lives are 
in harmony with the Great Breath and in accord with the divine 
law, when they become notes of pure melody, joyous and pleas- 
ing, tones powerful, sonorous and inspiring, whose resonances 
reverberating and going unto the end of the world, blend in 
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the majestic anthem of ‘‘blessing and honor, glory and power 
be unto him that liveth forever,’’ that, sounding throughout 
the universe visible and invisibie, is described by those who 
have heard it, as the mystic music of the spheres. 

Such in brief outline is the philosophy of personal influence, 
the effluence of the nature of every individual human being, 
an exhalation of his own state and condition, which, condensing, 
forms a variously colored aura around us, whose existence is 
more or less sensed and felt by everyone with whom we come 
into personal contact and relationship, direct or indirect. It 
abides and clings to us as our shadow, being our own creation, 
the production of our own selfish and unselfish lives, the outflow 
of fiendish deeds, of envy, hatred, jealousy and malice, or the se- 
quence of saintly deeds of goodwill and benevolence extended to 
the weak and erring, the frail and fallen, sure indications of true 
nobility of character and evident manifestations of a nature puri- 
fied and enlightened by the operation of the Divine Self within 
us. Theosophy, however, is of little value and worth and alto- 
gether barren and sterile in results unless practised and realized 
in our different spheres of life. When sown in appropriate soil 
into which its roots strike deep, then the soul becomes awakened, 
warmed by the heat and light of the divine life by which it is 
enabled to shoot forth into bud and blossom and fruit, becoming 
by some wondrous alchemical process transmuted into some- 
thing ‘‘rich and strange,’’ manifests itself as personal influence 
which, in the soul’s inner development and ascension on the 
spiral of existence, continually expands and enlarges in like 
proportion and intensity through each successive incarnation, 
cirding and investing us with a power, a vigor and strength, 
that surmounts all difficulties, overcomes all obstacles, and by 
the wielding of which, humanity is uplifted and the ills and 
unhappiness of others are ameliorated and dispelled. 

The existence and reality of an aura of influence emanating 
from and investing every individual that has lived, was not 
unknown to ancient artists who, in their pictures and portraits 
of heroes and saintly characters, have surrounded them with 
aureolas of light that in the present materialistic age have been 
accounted as the offspring of the painter’s imaginative genius 
and aesthetic ideas and conceptions. Hitherto these have 
escaped the ken of science, and their spectrum remains an 
undiscovered and undiscerned something, the hues and colored 
rays of which no spectroscope has yet resolved and analyzed. 
When this is accomplished, each one’s nature and character 
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will become visibly known and appreciated, the dominant color 
of their radiant influence becoming a sure indication of his 
intellectual, moral and spiritual state and development; for to 
perceive the one is to know the other; no final day of judgment 
is needed for their revelation. Our lives and their attendant 
influence are what we make them, they being emanations and 
reflections of our interior selves, resulting, as St. Paul teaches, 
in ‘‘life unto life or death unto death,’’ a progression or a 
retrogression. By our personal influence we can shorten or 
protract the path of pilgrimage that all have to traverse. It is 
ours to dream the happy hours away, indulging in vain reveries 
and fairy visions, beautiful yet fleeting as the fata morgana, or 
wakening up to the stern reality and significance of earthly 
existence, its responsibilities and true object, and taking part 
therein, win immortality, becoming centers of influence pure 
and lifegiving, foci of divine light that dawning within us invests 
and irradiates human nature with a halo of brghtness and glory 

‘‘Like some tall mount whose high majectic form 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm. 

Though round its base the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshne circles round and settles on its head.’’ 


‘“‘Tae REFORM OF FLORENCE’S STREET ARABS.”’ 


The retirement of Savonarola from active political life as 
a statesman did not diminish his interest in the welfare of the 
new republic and the exercise of its recently acquired liberty. 
Though he had laid a solid and broad foundation for the edifice, 
the citizens of Florence had to build up the structure, and as 
they were inexperienced in the science of political architecture 
and construction, they needed the constant advice and super- 
vision of a wise overlooker and a leader in directing and con- 
solidating their important labors. 

Knowing that Brotherhood was the great central principle 
that, like gravitation in the mundane system, attracts and welds 
together all state parties and blends them into one body, his 
great object was the excitement and development within the 
hearts of the citizens of Florence a feeling of consideration for 
the struggling and suffering poor and indigent and making their 
condition in life more cheerful and brighter. To accomplish 
this object, Savonarola, as we have stated, originated a Monte 
di Pieta as a direct means of alleviating poverty and distress. 
Another project at the same time began to engage his attention, 
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which had been abandoned and given up in despair by every- 
one who had attempted it—the reformation of juvenile city life. 
Florence, like other great cities, such as New York, London, 
Paris, overflowed with street arabs—mischievous gamins and 
wild urchins—delighting and joying in all kinds of boisterous 
games and frolicsome anties in which, as a rule, they are great 
proficients to the annoyance of everyone. Florence seethed 
with them. All attempts, especially at carnival times, to repress 
and restrain this wild lawless element of city life had proven 
ineffectual as the festival approached, when, as in the Saturnalia 
of ancient Rome, all conventionality was thrown to the winds, all 
class distinctions became ignored, civic government ceased and 
city life reverted back into its original elements of unbridled 
license and lawless excess, and King Carnival reigned rampant 
and supreme, during which the bonds of society were dissolved 
or loosened and things were said and done that had better been 
left undone. 

Though the ministrations of Savonarola had produced a 
great change in the habits of the adult population of Florence 
and had given rise to a standard of public morality that was 
now slowly but surely becoming recognized and conformed to, 
the element of juvenile arab life remained unaffected, no one 
daring to undertake the almost hopeless task of its reformation 
and discipline. It was the weak spot and blot upon Florence’s 
city life and every one recognized and deplored its existence. 
It was a kind of youthful tyranny which is not altogether extinct 
in these modern times. All the authorities had been invoked 
and had tried in vain to deal with the urchins and imps of mis- 
chief who, long before Carnival arrived, were accustomed to get 
—whence and how could never be discovered—long poles and 
planks of wood which they placed across the streets, no one, 
especially women, being allowed to pass without giving some 
kind of coin which was saved up during the day and spent at 
night in regaling themselves with a supper, devoured with great 
gusto and delight. They would also drag into the wide streets 
and squares great trees, which, with faggots and stores of broken 
wood, they made huge bonfires; then becoming excited and wild 
at seeing the blazing flames, they would form parties amongst 
them who fought with stones and other missiles and which some- 
times ended in inflicting wounds, maimed limbs and broken heads 
and occasionally resulted in the death of some of the juvenile 
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combatants. Such was the material that Savonarola, as an 
interlude in his great mission, took hold of to mould and fashion, 
to train and discipline, to change their perverse habits, to re- 
strain their wild tendencies and curb their propensities, by 
diverting their restless energies and activities into another 
channel and thus convert these arabs into orderly, well-behaved 
children. It was a truly herculean and almost impossible under- 
taking. They all knew and were well acquainted with the padre, 
as they termed Savonarola, whom they regarded with feelings 
of childlike respect and reverence. Wild urchins as they were, 
they had sharp eyes and clear intuitions, and recognized in him a 
loving heart and an affable nature, which never failed to attract 
and excite the affections of children throughout the world. 

And thus it came to pass that, with the assistance of fra 
Domenico, Savonarola took up this work of faith and labor of 
love and assembled the street arabs of Florence and formed 
them into processions that marched to the duomo or cathedral 
to attend services specially adapted to their young minds. 
Seated in tiers above tiers, they were trained to sing hymns 
composed by Savonarola himself, who also prepared short and 
simple addresses suited to their mental capacities. It was most 
pleasing to observe, when the padre began to speak, their forms 
bent forward to catch his every word. There was something 
sweet, joyous and loving in the tones of his voice that pene- 
trated into their youthful hearts and instinctively drew them 
out to him. The effect produced and the change wrought within 
them soon became manifest and excited the admiration and 
astonishment of everyone. They were divided into the various 
quarters of the city where they resided, and, like the city elec- 
tors, chose their own captains, one for each district, and also 
counsellors for their leaders. This plan greatly pleased the 
boys, who learned and imbibed from it the first elements and 
rudiments of political life that would prove useful and benefi- 
cial when they became civie electors. In place of the street 
poles and barricading boards that had so annoyed the city and 
hindered street traffic, little altars were erected attended by 
children who no longer demanded and shouted for bacshesh, 
but solicited donations for the poor. They sang not now the 
coarse, slangy and catchy songs and rhymes of former times; 
nor were they denied the pleasure of a bonfire which proved a 
greater one than had ever blazed in Florence and which was 
known and referred to in after days as the ‘‘Bonfire of Van- 
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ities.’’ Dispersing themselves through the city and visiting 
houses and mansions, villas and palaces, they begged and col- 
lected an amazing heap and quantity of obscene song books, 
cast-off finery of every description, wigs, masks, immoral books, 
mirrors, false hair, cosmetics, dice, daggers, of which there was 
an abundance ir the city, and formed a large pyramid, sixty 
feet in height and two hundred and forty feet in circumference 
at its base. On the top of it was placed an image of old king 
Carnival filled with gunpowder and other combustibles. On the 
last day of the festival, it was fired on four sides amidst the 
shouts and hurrahs of thousands of people and children there 
assembled, and when old Carnival exploded and fell into the 
burning mass, the trumpeters of the city sounded a charge, 
bells pealed forth joyous sounds and from the vast multitude 
a shout went forth that could be heard throughout the whole 
neighborhood. 

Thus this juvenile reformation progressed and Florence 
became freed from the plague of her young street arabs. On 
the following Palm Sunday, the institution of the Monti di Pieta 
was to come into operation, the establishment of which was 
solely due to the efforts of Savonarola on behalf of the poor 
and distressed. In one of his discourses he had said: ‘‘I recom- 
mend this Monte di Pieta to your eare, that all may come to its 
aid. All women especially should devote to it their every super- 
fluity. Let all contribute and let them give ducats and not 
cents.’’ A grand assembly of ten thousand children, ranging 
from five up to sixteen years of age, took place in the convent 
church of San Marco and marched in procession through the 
streets of the city, each clad in white rubes, with garlands of 
flowers on their heads and carrying olive branches and little 
red crosses supplied to them by Savonarola, filling the air with 
the music of their sweet voices. It was a most beautiful and 
interesting sight to witness, for, as an old historian relates, they 
were as beautiful as the angels themselves in heaven, and cbil- 
dren of my own were among the ‘‘blessed bands.’’ Singing in 
chorus Savonarola’s hymns, and at intervals chanting sweetly, 
‘‘Viva Gesu Christo! and Viva Florence!’’ which struck home 
to the hearts of the vast crowds through which they passed. 
They were followed by a large number of ladies and noble men 
of ability and prudence, all with palms in their hands that the 
padre had blessed. After visiting the churches and making 
collections, they went into the four quarters of the city, in each 
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of which they formally established a Monte and commenced it 
by giving a part of the money collected. This accomplished they 
marched to the cathedral, their young voices resounding tnrougn 
street and square so that onlookers, remembering the sad spec- 
tacles of previous days distinguished by shameless scenes of 
wild revelry and gluttonous feasting, could not refrain from 
tears of joy as they gazed upon the children and threw alms to 
them for the new institution. It was the last public deed and 
act of Savonarola as a reformer of Florence. He succeeded 
where so many had failed and, after the festival, the citizens 
returned to their homes, acknowledging that this marvellous 
and wondrous reformation of Florence’s arab children was 
solely the work of fra Savonarola, their wise padre, their faith- 
ful and loving counsellor, guide and friend. 


‘*SAVONAROLA’S WatcH Over FLORENCE. PREMONITIONS OF 
ComMING TROUBLES.’’ 


After rendering such distinguished services to Florence, 
Savonarola could not altogether refrain from taking interest 
in the operation of the laws and the working of the new consti- 
tution he had elaborated for the republic. There is often a 
wide difference between theory and practice in the forming of 
schemes and the execution of them, needing frequently the 
greatest prudence and most careful supervision in order that 
they may not prove abortive. 

In the working of Florence’s new government, many knotty 
points and questions relative to method and execution were 
continually arising as to the best way of adapting them to the 
general good. On such occasions the council invariably sought 
Savonalora’s advice and carried out the views and ideas he 
suggested, so that ere long Florence rejoiced in a constitutional 
government which brought her unity and peace, giving rise to a 
spirit of lofty patriotism that under the regime of the Medici 
had almost become faded out and extinct. 

One of the laws of the constitution advocated by Savonarola 
for abolishing all ill feeling amongst the citizens was a general 
amnesty to political exiles and state offenders, of whom there 
was a great number, who had been expelled by Lorenzo and 
his predecessors. There were those who doubted the advisa- 
bility of this measure and foreboded trouble and discord and 
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thought it would prove injurious rather than advantageous to 
the general peace and welfare by facilitating the return of 
those who, though outwardly conforming themselves to the laws 
of the republic, would never cease fomenting sedition ana strife 
and faction, in order to secure the return of the hated Medici. 
Time proved, as we shall shortly observe, that their fears were 
well grounded and that it was one weak and vulnerable point in 
Savonarola’s policy that led ultimately up and greatly contrib- 
uted to the cause of his downfall and martyrdom. A conquering 
tyrant, an ambitious and wily ruler, intent upon self aggrandise- 
ment would never have thought of such means for the conversion 
of state enemies into friends. But Savonarola was not of this 
calibre of soul. In him the Christ spirit predominated and 
ruled, and therefore his maxims and his philosophy of life and 
conduct were altogether opposite and different to those dictated 
by worldly wisdom and self-interest. He was living the higher 
life and was therefore bound to follow the light within him, 
whatever the consequences, for its path is that of duty and 
safety, whether it leads to victory or terminates in death, 
whether it spells us disaster and ruin, it is the true janua vitae, 
the gate or portal through which all great world teachers have 
passed who, though often ignored, despised and rejected of men, 
were as lights in the world, holding forth the word of life and 
counted not their lives dear unto them could they aid in the up- 
liftment of humanity to the plane of that new life when wrong- 
doing and selfishness shall cease to prevail and abound. Of 
such Christ souls, Savonarola was one in his day and generation. 
Fully aware now of the peril and danger of his path and the 
doom that awaited him, he prepared himself to take up his final 
work, and engage single-handed and alone in a contest with the 
infamous pope Alexander VI. over the reformation of the 
church, a struggle between a poor and comparatively obscure 
friar and a pontiff backed by and commanding the power and 
resources of a church whose dread authority was exercised and 
extended throughout and over the whole continent of Europe. 
He knew beforehand what the end would be, yet quailed he not 
before the prospect, but to the end of his eventful career re- 
mained faithful and true to his mission. In one of his letters, 
he writes, ‘‘ Do you ask me, in general, what will be the end of the 
conflict? I answer Victory! But if you ask me in particular, 
then I answer, Death! But death is not extinction. Rather 1% 
serves to spread the light. This light, as I have ever declared, 
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is spread wider than you believe. It is already in many hearts, 
and if you knew how many have been enlightened thereby, not 
only here but in various places, you would be astonished and 
change your life.’’ ‘‘How be it, though, at Rome it be not yet 
perceived, and therefore divisions arise; Rome shall not quench 
this fire, though it will endeavor to do so. Nay, if it quenches 
it in one, then will another and stronger break out.’’ Did he 
see looming up before his clairvoyant eye in the not far distant 
future, the form of a Luther, the figure of the heroic reformer 
who always recognized and acknowledged the great work of 
Savonarola, considering him as his great forerunner who sowed 
what he himself reaped? 

Savonarola, as previously observed, was now at the apex 
of popularity. Florence was happy and contented and prosper- 
ity flourished in her borders. The citizens ceased not to flock 
in crowds whenever he preached in the cathedral, all hanging 
on his words, obedient to his teachings, that like good seed 
germinated and grew up in abundance. At times, a stream 
of oratory the most fervid and overwhelming flowed from his 
lips. His words seemed as though adapted and addressed to 
a more general and vaster audience and congregation that 
reached and embraced the whole of Italy. In such moments 
of inspiration, the veil hiding and concealing the future was 
as if rent aside and he described in graphie and thrilling outline 
oncoming events as though imminent or in operation. As one 
gazing from a lifty eminence, discerning in the dim, remote 
distance what was soon to take place, he was the only one in 
his generation who felt and foresaw that a great regeneration 
of mankind was about to transpire, a vast and mighty change 
that even then was coming over the mind and thought of Europe, 
that a higher and truer life, more spiritual, lofty and elevating 
than that which had for ages prevailed, was then dawning for 
man, and would result in the religious awakening within the 
soul of those divine instincts of true worship by which humanity 
becomes regenerated and society in all its branches purified 
and receptive of clearer and higher intuitions of truth, the 
knowledge and perception of which are essential to the realiza- 
tion and completion of its ulterior and final destiny, individually 
and collectively. The effect of these lofty flights of eloquence 

yas so great and marked, that a reporter taking notes of them 
states that, overwhelmed with the feeling excited within him, 
he was obliged to stop, for he could not go on. It was no less 
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marked that Savonarola himself, after delivering his prophetic 
messages respecting the ruin and misfortune that were about 
to afflict Italy and the Church, sometimes sank exhausted in 
his pulpit and occasionally was confined for several days to his 
bed in order to recuperate his physical health and strength. 

His discourses printed and published were circulated 
throughout the whole of Italy, the theme of them being chiefly 
the renovation of the church. In them are interspersed and 
found passages remarkable for the beauty of their diction and 
expression of thought, as also theosophical teachings indicative 
of the high spiritual elevation to which he had attained, of which 
the fuilowing selection is a fair example.: ‘‘Observe nature as a 
whole and you will perceive that every individual being craves 
after unity. All creatures seek it. Goodness is diffusive in its 
nature, wherefore the Supreme Goodness infuses the whole 
created world and has given life to all creatures, and all that is 
good in them is a share of his goodness. Goodness came down 
from on high in human likeness and was fastened on the cross. 
Behold, therefore, the sign by which the good man shall be 
made known; that is, when one shall infuse his goodness into 
others and make them share the good that is in him, verily, that 
man is good and a sharer of the divine goodness. The Christian 
life consisteth not in dogmas and ceremonies, but in the practice 
of goodness, compassion and mercy. Therefore observe whether 
a man share what he hath with others, and especially with the 
poor, for in this alone consisteth the essence of true religion 
which is founded on love and good deeds.”’ 


To be continued. 





Perfect ignorance is quiet, perfect knowledge is quiet; not 
so the transition from the former to the latter. In a vague, all- 
exaggerating twilight of wonder, the new has to fight its battle 
with the old; Hope has to settle accounts with Fear: thus the 
scales strangely waver; public opinion, which is as yet baseless, 
fluctuates without limit; periods of foolish admiration and fool- 
ish execration must elapse, before that of true inquiry and zeal 
according to knowledge can begin. 

—Carlyle, Historic Survey of German Poetry. 
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Book SEcOND. 
Part I. 


Zatlil, one knee upon the ground, 

Replied, “Within the hall ’twas found. 

A certain youth this night returned, 
Bestowed it where it was not spurned; 
These eyes beheld.” With fierce delight 
The orbs of Gadeirus were bright. 

A moment brief he gazed, then hid 

The gem-set rose, and turned to bid 

The priest, in tones that reached all there, 
Regard him grateful for the care 

Which had unto his hands restored 

The gem whose loss he had deplored. 
“My heir by this,” he mused, “may prove 
That Nalah hath not scorned his love.” 


But Nalah sad and sleepless lay 
Awaiting eagerly the day, 

Till Nature pressed the soft lids down 
And smoothed away the childish frown. 


Awake! Awake! The mighty one 

Triumphant hath his course begun ; 

Arise! Receive the light that he 

Bestows upon the land and sea— 
The watchmen sang again 

As back to earth came lovely dawn, 

While fishermen their oars had drawn 
To float upon the main. 


Where vessels tranquil shelter found 
Within those zones, or belts of ground, 
Rich merchandise awaited, hid 
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Beneath each bound and massive lid— 
The brawny arms that in the day 
Would place them on the watery way , 
In hold of vessels small or great, 
Whose flags, of near or distant state, 
Now fluttered in the early gleam 

Of mighty Sol’s resplendent beam. 
Here to and fro with heavy tread 
Moved elephants, to labor bred, 

From dawn till dark atnid the broil 
And ceaseless din of man’s turmoil ; 
Urged, if they lagged, by cruel thrust 
Of goads that never gathered rust; 
And with them worked a giant race 
Whose features nothing had of grace— 
A people numerous in the past, 
Become a small and humbled caste. 


An empty chest was sudden raised 

By one of those big men ; amazed 

He looked when out there fell a waif 

Who thought he had a shelter safe; 

A slender lad, few summers’ old 

Of aspect frank, yet not too bold. 

There sleeping he had spent the night, 

And still slept on when came the light, 

Till roughly tumbled from his nook. 

He rose and from his tatters shook 
The dust, then rubbed his eyes, 

And cried, “Alas! my cakes are lost, 

Upon the dirty ground they’re tost ; 

And hungry I went yesterday 

To eat these while I found my way, 
Soon as the sun would rise, 

To where the chariots are to speed; 

Now must I linger here to plead 

For charity, to serve my need.” 

But as he thus bewailed, “Away!” 

A burly fellow said.—‘Nay, nay,” 
The giant gave retort, 

“There’s food abundant in this place,— 

Some bigger game thou’lt have to chase.” 
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More words were crossed between the two; 
But now another worker grew 
Provoked, and thus cut short 
Dispute,—“Be off! No place is this 
For brats, and thou wilt surely miss 
The chariot race.” He harshly thrust 
Away the lad who in the dust, 
Poor feeble child! now fell again 
Among the elephants, and men 
Who pulled him up and bade him know 
That he away must quickly go. 


Rejected by the hardy mob, 

The lonely waif began to sob 

And seek a place wherein to hide; 

But Pepen’s face came close beside 

His own, her hand outstretched, “Take some 
Of mine, poor boy! and with me come 
To see the show; I know the way.” 

Her smile was like a sunny ray 

As thus she tendered him a share 

Of all she had, but meagre fare 

For one alone; yet as they ate 

Appeared a sorry cur whose fate 

Sharp bones betrayed; to it they gave 

A portion too; and last, to save 

A bird from hunger pangs they still 
Spared crumbs (that by the parent bill 
Were quickly thrust into its throat 

To stop her birdling’s clamorous note )— 
“For Oh!” said they, “we know it pains 
When hunger with us long remains.” 


Now hand in hand, on pleasure bent, 
Both prattled freely as they went 
Thro’ crowded streets ; at last they run 
To see the chariot race begun. 


The guerdon of the race would be 
A gift from Atlas, coursers three, 
Of breed renowned and wondrous speed, 
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For him who at the close would lead. 
From Athens, Panus came to chance 
His fortune under Atlas’ glance; 
And Chel, Atlantean from his birth, 
His adversary, wholly worth 

The admiration of the host, 

Of victories glorious could boast. 

To gratify Pelopa fair 

Athenians on this day would share 
The contest for the highest stake 

A charioteer might hope to take. 


To one the race must bring defeat, 
While acclamations loud would greet 
The victor just before. But Chel 
So famous was, that to excel 
His art none ever dared to hope; 
To venture with him now to cope 
Was proof of courage, strength, and skill 
That grander feats might soon fulfil,— 
Pelopa mused,—but nothing said, 
Embowered with blossoms white and red, 
Surrounded by a brilliant court 
Of women beautiful and men 
Made worthy by the deeds they’d wrought. 
Here too, Atlantean rulers, ten, 
First places held around the dame 
Whom Atlas was rejoiced to claim. 


Upon this happy gala day 

Great Maya city made display 

Of splendor that amazed a host 

Of guests here come from distant coast. 
The great and noble, rich and good, 
Were massed by thousands, many stood 
Where seats no longer might be found, 
To watch the charioteers renowned; 
While, closing in the spacious course,— 
Save where the guards, arrayed in force, 
Approaches disencumbered kept,— 

The populace on all sides stept 

And, struggling for a foremost place 
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On feeble ones bestowed no grace. 

"T was here that Pepen, homeless child, 
With Cho the waif, two creatures wild, 
Had struggled in amidst the crowd, 
Despite vociferations loud. 


As now the clarion tones forth rung 
Wide open were the barriérs flung. 
Two masters of the daring art 

A signal waited to depart. 

Loud acclamations fill the air, 

While eager hoofs must stay just where 
A line is drawn across the track, 

That perfect justice may not lack. 

In check the noble steeds were held; 
And pawed the earth as all beheld. 


Fach yoke and band of perfect ease 
And little weight, was made to please 
The most fastidious taste, 
With studs of ivory and of gold 
Each portion in its place to hold— 
Adornments rare and chaste. 
Thro’ rings of orichalcum red 
The soft and pliant reins were led. 
The chariots too were richly decked ; 
With brilliant settings gaily flecked. 
Black ebony and silver made 
A pleasing contrast there inlaid, 
With gold and ivory smooth combined, 
By skill and rarest art designed. 


And now a glistening, perfumed spray 
From fountain jets began to play; 

A signal this, and silence fell; 

Then on the hush a ruddy bell 

Gave forth its great and wondrous sound, 
While restive horses pawed the ground. 
One tone was heard, so full and clear 

The gods might well have drawn anear. 
Once, twice again, that bell was swung,— 
Vibrating to the heavens it rung. 
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The men within their chariots stood 

Like statues carved of stone or wood, 
Two noble forms in strength and grace, 
Well matched for contest in a race. 
Erect, with whip and reins in hand 
Awaited they the last command 

To start. It comes—that wondrous sound! 
The steeds that instant spurn the ground. 
At once the multitudes begin 

To cry aloud, “Chel, Chel must win!” 
His heart with joyous pride expands 

As firm he holds the checking bands 
And murmurs, “Steady! four times round 
We go to-day, for conquest bound.” 
Three bays and one of purest white 
Respond to him by swifter flight. 


But Panus, too, with ardent speed 
Is borne by coursers quick to heed 
His voice and rein, as if possessed 
With hope of triumph in this test. 
As side by side the shining wheels 
Now flash, each rapt beholder feels 
That Chel may not with ease prevail, 

And must invoke on this great day 
His finest skill, lest plaudits fail 

To wait on him, and slip away 

To one of foreign birth. 

So close the cars together keep, 
If Panus may not victory reap 
Those who have scorned him will not dare— 
His partisans aloud declare— 

To question more his worth. 
But they who close observe may see 
That Panus holds the reins quite free 
While Chel restrains his ardent steeds, 
Indifferent if Panus leads 

Thus early in the chase. 
From tender youth bred in the course 
He knows what pace allows the force 
To play, but not to spend the strength 
That needs reserving, if at length 
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It is to win the race. 
A moment of increasing speed, 
And Chel, the favorite, takes the lead, 
While Panus, keeping very near, 
Is startled by the mighty cheer 
Of that vast multitude. 
But Athens not so soon is quelled; 
If Fortune may not be compelled 
To grant the dole for which he sighs, 
Undaunted in his bold emprise, 
Ambition deep imbued 
Will drive him close upon the heels 
Of him who stands between those wheels 
As smiling and as full of ease 
As a shepherd under shady trees. 
The midway point is reached; the curve 
The chariots sweep abreast, nor swerve 
This way or that, but swift and straight 
Speed on to reach the starting gate. 
No threat’ning lash has yet been heard; 
These noble steeds obey the word. 
Once round the course they now have run. 
By horse’s length alone outdone, 
Brave Panus dares to hope :— 
For none can tell what chance may bring, 
Ere wide the gates of victory swing,— 
By sudden and undreamed-of plight,— 
Thus Panus thinks with keen delight 
And onward flies, to cope 
With him who able is to boast 
That he no race hath ever lost. 


The thousands who admiring gaze 
Scarce wager dare, for with amaze 
They mark that now one forward flies 
And now the other. All surmise; 

But they who closer watch the game 
Observe that he of greater fame 

From time to time the rein draws tight, 
While Panus ever spurs the flight. 

As Chel thus tricks the vulgar eye 

The more discerning ones descry 
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The wisdom of his plan. 
The youth contesting for the day 
His coursers never dares to stay, 
Restraining not their rapid pace— 
So eager he to win the race— 

Their fire he still would fan. 


A second time the curve is made, 

Nor is the homeward stretch delayed. 
As by the umpires on they dart 

From orichalcum bell now part 

Two strokes, a full and perfect sound— 
To make all know that twice around 
The chariots yet must swiftly spin 

Ere either one the victory win. 


A maze of colors sets aglow 

The spacious theatre; row on row 
Appears of bright and rich array,— 
The crowd decked out for holiday. 
By rich and poor, by old and young 
All graver thoughts behind are flung; 
They watch the spectacle, content 

To fill the hour with merriment :— 
Their voices babble on the while 
Those coursers all their looks beguile. 
The dappled grays by Panus reined 
On other tracks have prizes gained, 
And never course so level laid 

As this by Atlas ordered made,— 
They tell; and now from steeds divert 
Their gaze to charioteer alert. 


How confident he still appears! 

But Chel the turn before him nears. 

*T is now that on the homeward run 
The race at last is well begun. 

The bays and white are fresh and fleet; 
They lead. Their driver takes his seat, 
While Panus, shaking whip and reins 
O’er sweeping tails and flowing manes, 
Would urge his steeds to wilder flight. 
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On, on they go with all their might. 
He shouts persuasion ; overhead 
Now flourishes the lash, but deals 
No stroke to vex the thoroughbred 
That docile eagerness reveals. 


“He gains! he gains! his horses fly!” 
He overtakes and passes by 
The steeds of famous Chel. 
Then, “Bravo! bravo!” loud acclaim 
The people all—*“‘He’ll win the game!” 
But Chel, as smilingly he sits,— 
“Aha! my beauties! glory flits— 
Another tale we'll tell.” 


Now rising to his feet, the reins 

He shakes above the rippling manes. 

His horses forward with a bound 

Now leap; like wind they spurn the ground. 
As now the bell rings out one stroke 

The browns and grays are yoke by yoke. 


The voices of the multitude 
Are hushed, and converse when renewed 
Dwells only on the scene below, 
Where every eye is bent aglow. 
No longer Chel defies the grays, 

Nor sits him down to take his ease; 
And if his iron grip delays 

The pace, while onward Panus flees, 
He knows delay is sometimes gain— 
Protracted efforts surely drain 
Tne strength. Does Panus check his speed? 
Nay! Chel is gaining on his lead— 
Once more eight horses run abreast 
A moment brief. Now onward pressed 
By word of Chel, his steeds attain 
To lightning speed and swiftly gain 
The curve that, thrice already passed, 
Confronts the heroes for a last 
And close-contested goalward run, 
re triumph can be fully won. 
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Chel to the left doth easy sway; 

His steeds, urged to the right, obey; 
While Panus follows on, behind 

A chariot’s length, the curve to wind. 
Strive as he will with might and main 
To overtake the bays again, 

He plainly sees, and looking grieves, 
That all his effort only leaves 

His coursers only further back 

From Chel, who now, with reins more slack, 
Flies on before with steady dash, 
Nor even threatens with the lash. 


But he behind the grays retlects— 
‘Sometimes the issue man expects 

Is swept aside by fate: 
Our efforts we will not relax; 
These noble creatures we may tax 
To conquer in the daring game, 
And honor bring to Athens’ name— 

If Fortune on us wait.” 
His steeds attain a swifter pace; 
But still between those two the space 
Yet wider grows. The wheels, each one, 
A disk seems, gleaming like the sun, 
Unseen their spokes—so swift they run. 





To beauty’s eye and kingly gaze 

Bold Victory’s torch looked all ablaze 
For Chel. But lo! a little way 

And hearts are throbbing with dismay! 
The strap that held his trace-mates bound 
Is loosened. Quickly to the ground 
Chel leaps, and deftly sets in place 
The buckle that had slipped its trace. 
But swifter than the eagle’s flight 
Sweeps Panus down upon his right. 
And Chel must every muscle strain 
Ere he those seconds lost regain. 


Loud ring the voices—‘Haste thee, Chel!” 
But Panus to himself,—*‘ ’Tis well !— 
If fortune beam upon our way 
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For Athens yet we'll win the day!” 
His coursers, urged with vigorous lash, 
Would rival e’en the lightning flash. 


Chel shouts—“Now, now! as ne’er before 
Strive we a victory to score!” 
He shakes the whip and slacks the reins. 
Responsive, every horse now strains. 
“Oh! Lemba! Bokil! Halal! Ek!— 
Our triumph who shall dare to check? 
Fly! fly! my beauties, close we come — 
To victory and to rest at home.” 
Thus he, while every dainty limb 
Above the earth now seems to swim. 
“On! on! one little effort more 
And we again shall pass before 
To enter in the gate. 
Haste! haste! my treasures, ye alone 
The glory of this day must own 
Within great Atlas’ state”’— 
He cries; and they with his desire 
Inilamed anew, would yet acquire 
The impetus of rushing gale 
That over sea drives every sail. 
They hear his voice in fond address 
And faster to the goal they press 
Incited thus by Chel, inspired 
To do his will; unduly fired— 
They strive with all their might ; 
For Panus close upon their tracks, 
Is scourging now the reeking backs 
Of dappled grays, who snorting breathe, 
While from their rounded bellies wreathe 
Thick clouds of milky white. 


So well assured, so close, now seems 
Chel’s victory, his visage beams. 

Ah! charioteer, thou soon must know 
That Fortune shatters at a blow 

The hopes of those who soon or late 
She leaves consigned to frowning Fate. 
As on he flies in full career, 
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Down falls the mantle grey and drear 
Of ugly, sorrowful defeat ; 
And Chel no longer can compete. 
His favorite steed, like ivory pale, 
Lies underneath the shaft; the bays 
Upon their haunches reared, exhale 
Hot mist; their starting eyeballs blaze ;— 
While Panus, now exultant, flies 
To seize the unexpected prize 
Of triumph ’neath Atlantean skies. 


Naught feels that other charioteer 
Beyond the sudden, awful fear, 
That Death may take the treasured one 
Who near to Death for him would run. 
Thus he who makes too much endeavor 
The thread of victory may sever. 
To earth leaps Chel and bends a knee, 
The face of Lemba close to see— 

Ah! joy! he lives, he moves; 
His nostrils quiver, dyeing red 
The sanded track; tho’ over-sped 
He struggles up, when touched by him, 
Quite sound in every dainty limb, 

As Chel rejoicing proves. 
Then rises to his feet content, 
While acclamations loud are sent 
Upon the air, and trumpets sound 
Their blasts for Panus, victor crowned. 


*T were hard to say who joys the most— 

The one applauded by that host, 

Or Chel whose voice rings with the rest 

While gently stroking Lemba’s breast. 

Glad Panus beamed beneath the ray 

Of victory ; Chel’s kind heart was gay ies 
To know his Lemba yet could race, 

And this disaster quite efface. 


To be continued. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


By NurHo pE MANHAR. 
(Continued from vel. 9, page 376.) 


AID Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘ What I have discoursed on has refer- 
ence to the secret doctrine and its teachings of the mys- 
tery of the divine wisdom united with the divine essence. 
Thus the final H in the tetragrammaton corresponds to the 

dark or blue fiame united with the three letters preceding it, i H 
V, making the white flame a light. Sometimes the dark is desig- 
nated by the letter D, and other times by H. When Israel below 
is not living the divine life, it is characterized by D; but when 
it becomes conjoined with the white light, then it takes on itself 
the letter H; as it is written, ‘If a damsel, a virgin, be be- 
trothed’ (Deuter. xxii-23). The word Naarah (damsel) is 
here written without the feminine termination H contrary to 
grammatical rule, naar being the male and naarah the female. 
Wherefore is it so written? Because she has not as yet come 
into union with the male, and whenever this is the case the final 
H is found wanting. For a similar reason the dark or blue flame 
is designated by the letter Daleth, or D. When, however, it be- 
comes conjoined with the white flame above it, it is represented 
by the letter He or H, for then a perfect union is effected in this 
sense, that the two become blended together (symbolizing thus 
the union of the lower and higher nature). 

‘*Similar is the occult meaning of the smoke ascending from 
altars whereon sacrifices are offered up. It provokes into flame 
the blue light beneath it which, when it flashes forth and burns, 
becomes conjoined with the white flame above it and then as in 
the flame of a candle becomes or forms one whole and perfect 
light, and as it is the nature of the blue flame to consume that 
from which it emanates so does it consume the sacrifices placed 
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on the altar; as it is written, ‘When the fire of the Lord fel! and 
consumed the burnt sacrifice’ (I Kings, xviiil-38). From the 
appearance of a perfect light or flame we may gather that the 
blue and white portions of it have become united into a whole 
when the grease of the sacrifices and burnt offerings has been 
consumed and then priests, levites, and-all the rest of Israel be- 
coming united with it join in the singing and chanting of hymns 
and psalms, and the world above and the world below are agait 
united and blended as the flame of a candle and become blessed 
in the one great Divine Light of the universe. Such is the mys- 
tical meaning of the words: ‘But ye that cleaved unto the Lord 
your God are alive,—every one of you—this day.’ But where- 
fore doth scripture say ‘but you’ (veathem) and not ‘you’ 
(athem)? It is to show that whilst the sacrifices are consumed 
as soon as the blue flames touch them, yet Israel (living the di- 
vine life) though attached to it is not consumed, but are pre- 
served in life unto this day. 

‘* All colors seen in dreams are of good omen, except blue; 
because, as in the flame, we have observed it consumes and de- 
stroys the body beneath it. It is the upas or deadly tree that 
overshadows the world, and is lethal to everything beneath it. 
If it be objected that there are angelic beings on high who, along 
with mankind are equally under the blue flame and yet are not 
consumed, our reply is that they, as existent beings, are celestial 
in their essence and, therefore, different from human existencies 
who are to the blue flame what the candle is to the light. 

‘*In space there are forty-five divisions or directions, each 
of which is distinguished by different colors. The seven colors 
of the white light penetrate the seven abysses, and by the effect 
of their vibrations upon the rocks therein, cause water to flow 
forth, which is an allotrophie form of the air contained in the 
white light; light and darkness are really the producers of air 
and water according as the essential part or element of matter 
unites with one or the other. Light in passing from its primal 
state descends into this. material world through sixty-five chan- 
nels or avenues through which, when it courses, a voice is heard 
that makes the abysses tremble and shake, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, 
matter! let light pass through thee! as it is written, ‘deep calleth 
unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts (or channels)’ (Ps. 
xlii-8). Below these there are three hundred and sixty-five 
smaller channels or rivuleis, some of which in their color are 
white, some dark and otiiers red. Each of these rivulets, of 
which there are seventeen, as it meanders in its course, resem- 
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bles a rose in its outlines with its layers of petals. Of these riv- 
ulets rose-like in form, two are like streams of iron and two, like 
copper. On the right and left of them, in the eastern and west- 
ern quarters of the world, are two thrones connected and com- 
municating with each other by means of these intermediate riv- 
ulets and channels. These thrones form each of them a heaven, 
that on the right being dark colored and that on the left being 
variegated in hue. As the light passes from one to the other 
throne through the various channels between them, it becomes 
more powerful and stronger in its circulatory course, similar to 
the blood in the veins of the body. Such is the region on high 
that gives rise to the seven different colors which, in their total- 
ity and blending, constitute the great mystery of that unknown 
something termed light. There are also seven other different 
colored lights, which, on flowing together and thus becoming 
blended, form one great ocean of light which then streams forth 
from its seven different outlets; as it is written, ‘and he shall 
smite it in its seven streams’ (Is. xi-15). Each of the seven out- 
lets or streams becomes divided and forms into seven reservoirs, 
and each of these into the source or fount of seven rivers and 
which subdivide again and form seven brooklets; thus forming 
a vast circulatory system by which the waters of each separate 
and then meet again and become blended together.’’ 


THE Two Serpents, ASTRAL FLUID AND THE ANIMAL NATURE. 


‘‘A great fish coming from the left swims through all these 
waterways to poison and corrupt them. Its scales are as steel. 
From its mouth comes forth a lurid flame and its tongue is like 
a sharp sword. Its object is to force its way into the sanctuary 
of the great ocean to pollute and defile it and thus extinguish 
light, and causing the waters to become frozen, and the great 
circulatory water system may cease to operate. 

‘‘The occult meaning of this mystery is expressed in the 
words of scripture, ‘Now the serpent was more subtle than any 
beast of the field which the Lord God had made,’ (Gen. iii-6). 
This evil serpent wished to accomplish his aim by first cor- 
rupting the brooklets below (mankind) and making them im- 
pure and bitter, so that flowing back to the great ocean their 
fountain head, it might become polluted. This is why he first 
seduced man and brought death into the world and entered into 
the heart of man from the left side. 
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‘‘There is, however, another serpent that comes from the 
right. These two serpents are they that are closely attached to 
man during his lifetime (the astral fluid and animal nature), as 
scripture saith, ‘of all the beasts of the field that the Lord God 
had made,’ these two are the most cunning, crafty and subtle in 
tempting and destroying man. Woe unto him who allows him- 
self to be led on and seduced by the serpent, for death irre- 
trievable is his doom, physically, morally and spiritually, both 
to himself and to those associated with him, as in the case of 
Adam who wished to know and become expert in nature’s se- 
erets and occult science. In revealing them and exciting within 
him a fictitious joy and happiness, the serpent acquired that in- 
fluence and control over Adam that contributed to and brought 
his ruin and downfall and thus caused him to suffer, as also his 
successors. From the day that Israel came to the foot of Mount 
Sinai, the impurity and corruption wrought by the serpent has 
not disappeared from the world. | 

‘‘Hear what saith scripture when Adam and Eve ate of the 
fruit of the tree by which death entered into their souls or lower 
nature, ‘And when they heard the voice of the Lord of the Alhim 
walking in the garden’ (Gen. iii-8), or, as it ought to be ren- 
dered, had walked (mithhalech). Note further that whilst Adam 
had not fallen, he was a recipient of divine wisdom (hochma) 
and heavenly light and derived his continuous existence from the 
Tree of Life to which he had free access, but as soon as he al- 
lowed himself to be seduced and deluded with the desire of oc- 
cult knowledge, he lost everything, heavenly light and life 
through the disjunction of his higher and lower self, and, the 
loss of that harmony that should always exist between them, in 
short, he then first knew what evil was and what it entailed, and, 
therefore, it is written, ‘Thou art not a God that approveth 
wickedness, neither shall evil dwell with thee’ (Ps. v-5); or, in 
other words, he who implicitly and blindly follows the dictates 
of his lower nature or self shall not come near the Tree of Life. 

‘‘Whilst the protoplasts had not as yet lost their innocence 
and purity, they heard within themselves the voice divine, the 
voice out of the Great Silence. Guided and directed by divine 
wisdom, they walked and lived in the divine light and were not 
afraid. As soon, however, as they succumbed to temptation, they 
lapsed into a state of sin, of sorrow and shame and found that 
though the voice was still audible, they could not endure to hear 
it; and the sense of sin pervaded and prevailed throughout the 
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world up to the time when Israel stood at the foot of Mount 
Sinai, purified from all defilement and thus able to become con- 
joined with the Tree of Life, and partook of its fruits, beholding 
the celestial glory. They ascended higher and higher in the 
divine life, and lived in the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision 
being filled with that interior peace andgtranquillity known and 
experienced only by those who understand the mysteries of the 
higher and divine life. The Holy One protected them by im- 
pressing upon them his divine name, so that the spirit of evil 
was unable to exercise power and influence over them and thus 
corrupt them. Thus they lived, pure and protected, until they 
bowed down and worshipped the golden calf. Then fell they 
from their high estate and lost the divine protection which was 
as a cuirasse or coat of mail against the assaults of evil that 
now again acquired power over them and brought death unto 
their souls. 

‘¢After their fall, scripture informs us, ‘and when Aaron 
and all the children of Israel saw Moses, behold, his face shone 
radiant with light, and they were afraid to come nigh unto him 
(Ex. xxxiv-30). Before this, however, it is written, ‘and Israel 
saw the mighty hand of the Lord’; that is, they were able by the 
purification of the lower nature and mental and spiritual illum- 
ination, to attain unto the Beatific Vision and view the splendor 
and glory of the life on high. And so it is further written, ‘and 
the people saw the thunderings and lightnings, and the sound of 
the trumpet’ (Ex. xx-18). All these glories, however, departed 
from them after their lapse into sin, so that they could not even 
endure to behold and regard the luminous face of their inter- 
cessor Moses, for, as it is said, ‘they were afraid to come nigh 
unto him.’ | 

‘*Remark, now, what is further stated, ‘and the children of 
Israel stripped themselves of their ornaments by the Mount 
Horeb’ (Ex. xxxill-6), (Horeb here meaning Sinai). By which 
is signified, that Israel, after sinning, became divested of their 
safeguards, the ornaments of purity and integrity, and thus fell 
under the power of evil.’ So that, as is stated, ‘Moses was com- 
pelled to take the tabernacle and set it up away without the 
camp and called it the Tabernacle of the Congregation’ (Ex. 
xxxlll-7). For what reason? 


To be continued. 














In what essential points does the astral 
world differ from the spiritual? These 
terms are often used interchangeably in 
books and magazines dealing with these 
subjects, and this use is apt to confuse 
the mind of the reader. 


‘“‘Astral world’ and “spiritual world” 
are not synonymous terms. They cannot 
be so used by one who is acquainted with 
the subject. The astral world is essen- 
tially a world of reflections. In it the 
physical world and all doings in the 
physical are reflected, and within the 
astral are also reflected the thoughts of 
the mental world, and, through the 
mental world, the ideas of the spiritual 
world. The spiritual world is the realm 
in which all things are known to be as 
they are, there no deception can be prac- 
ticed on those beings who live con- 
sciously in it. The spiritual world is 
the realm in which one when he enters, 
finds no confusion, but knows and is 
known. The distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the two worlds are desire and 
knowledge. Desire is the ruling force in 
the astral world. Knowledge is the 
ruling principle in the spiritual world. 
Beings inhabit the astral world as ani- 
mals inhabit the physical world. They 
are moved and guided by desire. Other 
beings inhabit the spiritual world and 
they are moved by knowledge. While one 
is confused and uncertain about a thing 
he need not consider that he is “spiritu- 
ally minded,’”’ though it is quite likely 
that he may be psychic. One who may 
enter the spiritual world of knowledge is 
in no uncertain state of mind about it. 
He does not merely desire to be, nor 
does he guess, or believe, or think that 
he knows. If he knows the spiritual 
world it is knowledge with him and not 
guesswork. The difference between the 
astral world and the spiritual world is 





MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


the difference which there is between 
desire and knowledge. 





Is each organ of the body an intelligent 
entity or does it do its work automatic- 
ally? 


No organ in the body is intelligent 
though every organ is conscious. Each 
organic structure in the world must be 
conscious if it has any functional activ- 
ity. If it were not conscious of its func- 
tion it could not perform it. But an 
organ is not intelligent if by intelligence 
is meant an entity with mind. By an in- 
telligence we mean a being who may be 
higher, but who is not lower, than the 
state of man. The organs of the body 
are not intelligent, but they act under 
a guiding intelligence. Each organ in 
the body is governed by an entity who 
is conscious of the organ’s particular 
function. By this conscious function 
the organ causes the cells and molecules 
and atoms which compose it, to con- 
tribute in work to the function of the 
organ. Each atom entering into the 
makeup of a molecule is ruled by the 
conscious entity of the molecule. Each 
molecule entering into the composition 
of a cell is controlled by the dominant 
influence of the cell. Each cell making 
up the structure of an organ is directed 
by the organic conscious entity of the 
organ, and each organ as a component 
part of the bodily organization is gov- 
erned by a conscious coordinating forma- 
tive principle which governs the organ- 
ization of the body as a whole. Atom, 
molecule, cell, organ are each conscious 
in their particular sphere of action. But 
none of these can be said to be intelli- 
gent though they perform their work in 
their different flelds of action with me- 
chanical exactness. 
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If each organ or part of the physical 
body is represented in the mind, then why 
does an insane person not lose ‘the use of 
his body when he loses the use of his 
mind? 


The mind has seven functions, but the 
body has a greater number of organs. 
Therefore, not each organ can represent 
or be represented by a particular func- 
tion of the mind. The organs of the body 
may be divided into many classes. The 
first division could be made by distin- 
guishing the organs which have, as their 
first duty, the care and preservation of 
the body. Among these come first the 
organs which are engaged in digestion 
and assimilation. These organs, such 
as the stomach, liver, kidneys and spleen 
are in the abdominal section of the body. 
Next are those in the thoracic cavity, 
the heart and lungs, which have to do 
with the oxygenation and purification of 
the blood. These organs act involun- 
tarily and without control of the mind. 
Among the organs connected with the 
mind primarily are the pituitary body 
anc pineal gland and certain other in- 
terior organs of the brain. A person who 
has lost the use of his mind will, as a 
matter of fact, appear upon examination 


to have some of these organs affected. 
Insanity may be due to one or many 
causes. Sometimes the immediate cause 
is physical only, or it may be due to 
some psychically abnormal condition, or 
insanity may be due to the mind having 
entirely left and departed from a person. 
Insanity may be brought about by some 
physical cause, such as a disease of one 
of the internal organs of the brain, or by 
an abnormal condition or loss of the 
thyroid gland. If any of the organs 
which are connected with the mind, or 
through which the mind operates the 
physical body, are lost or their action 
interfered with, then the mind cannot 
act directly upon and through the physi- 
cal body, though it may be connected 
with it. The mind is then like a bicyclist 
whose machine has lost its pedals, and 
though upon it, he cannot make it go. 
Or the mind may be likened to a rider 
strapped to his horse, but whose arms 
and legs are tied and his mouth gagged 
so that he is unable to direct the animal. 
Owing to some affection or loss of an 
organ of the body by which the mind 
operates or controls the body, the mind 
may be in contact with the body but un- 
able to guide it. A FRIEND. 





As the air I breathe is drawn from the great repositories of 


nature, as the light on my book is yielded by a star a hundred 
millions of miles distant, as the poise of my body depends on the 
equilibrium of centrifugal and centripetal forces, so the hours 
should be instructed by the ages and the ages explained by the 


hours. Of the universal mind each individual man is one more 
incarnation. All its properties consist in him. Each new fact 
in his private experience flashes a light on what great bodies of 
men have done, and the crisis of his life refer to national crisis. 
Every revolution was first a thought in one man’s mind, and 
when the same thought occurs to another man, it is the key to 
that era. Every reform was once a a opinion, and when 
it shall be a private opinion again, it will solve the problem of 


the age. 
—Emerson, History. 











